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correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Every subject of the King is glad to know that his 
return to the eountry which he rules is to be hastened. 
In the earlier part of this week there was neither King, 
nor Prince of Wales, nor Prime Minister, nor a Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. True, nothing happened ; 
indeed, the sudden absence of all governing authority 
made not a bit of difference. But accidents have been 
known to happen; and circumstances are imaginable 
in which this conjunction of absences might have been 
awkward. 


In a week of political rumour and chatter there have 
been two solid facts, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
resignation and Mr. Asquith’s appointment. Every 
club idler and party suttler at a time like this is a 
yellow newspaper in himself. He comes out with 
several editions each day, and has a fresh lie in each 
one. Mr. Lloyd George may or may not be made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill may or 
may not be beaten in Manchester. But any fool could 
have said this sort of thing weeks or months ago; and 
it is just this sort of thing that the press has printed by 
the column and the gobe-mouches have talked by the 
hour from the moment the change was announced. 


We never found in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman a 
very sinister figure—as a good many people did when 
he was talking of methods of barbarism and so forth 
—and are not surprised to find Unionist papers and 
politicians tumbling over one another now in their 
anxiety to say what a loveable, kindly figure he has 
always been. Very much the same thing was seen 
with W. H. Smith. Liberals and Radicals found 
when they lost him that they had loved him all the 


while. This is the way in English party politics, 
and we do not believe there is any great insincerity 
about it. When a party leader’s work is over, the 
public begins at once to see him in truer perspective. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not a figure cast in 
the heroic mould, but probably most of the pleasant 
and praiseful things that everybody has been saying 
of him of late are well deserved. The sensible man 
of the world, with tact and quiet endurance, can 
evidently cut a very good figure in party leadership for 
awhile. Only it seems an odd freak of fortune that 
such a man should be called on to lead the greatest 
majority that has occurred in modern party politics. 


Mr. Asquith’s reception seems to have been as kind 
as Sir Henry’s farewell. The Unionist public and press 
are pleased with him—for the moment—the Liberals are 
for the most part hiding any little misgivings they have 
in the matter. Even one of the various Labour leaders 
declares that he approves Mr. Asquith, whom he de- 
scribes as—a word one does not expect from working 
men, and for the present purposes singularly unhappy 
—‘‘suave”. This is the sporting spirit in which a 
new Prime Minister is received in England. Consider- 
ing the difficulties which Mr. Asquith has come into, it 
would certainly be mean and ‘‘un-English” to greet 
him in any other style. We hope he will have as good 
a time as can be expected in his work of remaking the 
Cabinet : in such a large party there should at least be 
plenty of applicants for office to select from. 


One idea, very general, is that Mr. Asquith is going 
to oppose a stone wall to ‘‘ Socialism”. The Chaumettes 
and Héberts are no longer to terrorise the great Liberal 
party with their threats of broken bottles—or, worse, 
their threats of hostile votes. But this sort of stone wall 
is often pushed over in practice. It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Asquith with all his good qualities is quite so four- 
square to all the winds as he seems by his speech—it is 
scarcely possible for a man to be so. Mr. Asquith has 
certainly hit it off very well lately with the teetotalers. 
But he must be careful of the Nonconformist Conscience. 
The reporter who travelled in the same train with him 
to Biarritz somehow contrived to examine the book he 
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was reading and found it to be—a French novel. This 
is almost as dangerous as Lord Rosebery’s horse-racing. 
However, Mr. Asquith has a good precedent in Lord 
Salisbury. 


It is pleasant to meet Lord Curzon on a Unionist 
platform again. After ten years’ absence from active 
political work, he took the chair at a Unionist ‘‘ demon- 
stration” at Basingstoke on Thursday, Sir Edward 
Carson making the star oration. The special importance 
of what Lord Curzon actually said was in the definition 
of his fiscal attitude. Unmistakably he identifies 
himself with tariff reform, a necessary outcome of 
changed conditions. It may not take exactly the shape 
Mr. Chamberlain suggested ; that must depend a good 
deal on the circumstances of themoment. Lord Curzon 
endorsed Mr. Balfour’s statement of the policy, a state- 
ment which need exclude no section of Unionists. 


Does the country quite realise into what a mess the 
Government have got their education department ? 
Mr. McKenna’s Bill was evidently impassable (even 
the Fabian Society has just condemned it); what 
was to be done? To drop it silently, without even a 
tear, would look so bad. So the Bishop of S. Asaph, 
prompted no doubt by Mr. Lloyd George, came to the 
rescue with a plausible Bill, parts of which the Govern- 
ment were to dovetail into their own Bill and so square 
the opposition of politicians and lukewarm Churchmen. 
But Mr. McKenna’s cleverness has “‘ dished ” this little 
plan altogether. He carefully gave his Bill a title 
which made it a money Bill: consequently the House 
of Lords cannot amend it; they can only take it or 
leave it. So when the Bill gets to the Lords, the 
Government will be unable to amend their own Bill, and 
so cannot incorporate in it anything from the S. Asaph 
Bill. And they cannot do it in the Commons because 
the S. Asaph Bill is hung up in the Lords. All the 
Government can do is to drop their own Bill altogether 
and take up the Bishop’s Bill; a procedure full of 
pitfalls. 


Some of the Nationalist members and many of the 
Liberals are anxious to spread the idea that cattle 
driving is virtually over in Ireland. Mr. Birrell’s 
eloquence has prevailed ; the Irish feel that by break- 
ing the law thus they are making his great task of 
‘*amelioration” too hard—this is the notion. We 
fear there is too little in all this. In May the cattle are 
turned out again in large numbers throughout the 
country, and the Royal Irish Constabulary are expecting 
that the cattle drive will then become popular again. 
We have, by the way, spoken lately to an officer in the 
Constabulary who happens to have seen a great deal of 
cattle driving within the last year, and clearly it is not 
easy to exaggerate the cruelty of the thing. The 
sufferings of many of the wretched beasts beaten and 
driven for miles are distressing to see. Cattle drivers 
should have a good ground-ash stick about their 
shoulders. A little healthy punishment of this sort and 
they would soon drop their hazels. 


Few politicians who have died of late can be so 
greatly missed at S. Stephen’s as Howard Vincent. His 
politics of course were simply unspeakable from the 
Liberal standpoint ; and it must be said that a good 
many Conservatives found his views on Protection, 
well, a little bald. He was a whole-hogger with a 
vengeance, from the very start of his political life in 
1885 to the very finish. He out-imperialised imperialism. 
Vincent really was that rare man, a believer. The 
Union Jack was to him afaith. But there were various 
other sides to his career and character that would be 
very interesting to consider. In all Foreign Policy 
questions Vincent—contrary to the belief of the ignorant 
—was a most discreet politician with a really fine sense 
of responsibility. He would never, for the miserable 
sake of making a little party or electioneering capital, 

t dangerous questions in the House on delicate 
oreign business. Mr. Morley notwithstanding, we 
are perfectly certain that in an office of high political 
responsibility, foreign or colonial, Vincent would have 
been discreet, judicious. 


Vincent did well as head of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department at Scotland Yard. The men liked 


and trusted him, and we have heard several of the best 
officers in the force—including Williamson, a former 
Chief Constable—speak with something like enthusiasm 
of his wise and bright rule there. It is not publicly 
known that Vincent invented that post himself. We 
have seen the letter in which he first suggested it to 
Lord Cross, Home Secretary at the time. Lord Cross 
was much struck by the proposal, and took it up and 
appointed Vincent the first head of the Department. 
He left the force because he was immensely interested 
in politics, and because he wished to travel throughout 
the Empire. We never knew a man in whom the 
instinct of empire was stronger than it was in him. 


He did not hit it off with everybody, but socially 
he was a real good fellow, a gay and bright com- 
panion, and full of fun when he could be got away from 
his somewhat dull Protection figures. He was also 
a truly humane man. Everybody knows about his 
efforts for ‘‘ young offenders”. But perhaps not many 
people know that all his life he cared much and strove 
for the good of horses and dogs. Mr. Derriman and 
Mr. Fairholme, the devoted officials of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, can tell of his 
services for that institution—one of the noblest and 
sanest in the world. Vincent was ever working in 
this high cause. He never sought the least advertise- 
ment through it. We speak with absolute knowledge 
of this. We hope that Mr. Fairholme will tell the 
story of Vincent’s long connexion with the Society in an 
os As game of its admirable magazine ‘‘ The Animal 

orld”. 


Vincent was quite without bite or incisiveness in 
speaking and writing. Sohe made no appeal to hearers 
of any taste or fastidiousness. Literature he thought 
little of. The sense of history was not in him. These 
seem a formidable list of limitations. Yet many 
men as deficient as Vincent in these qualities have 
none the less succeeded brilliantly in English public life. 
One doubts therefore whether his comparative failure 
in politics was due to this want of the choicer gifts. It 
is more likely that he failed to reach high through 
engaging earnestly in so many branches of life. 


A man’s club is his private house. That is the tradi- 
tion at any rate, and the question of how many whiskies 
and sodas are drunk in a year or an hour in the 
smoking-room is not one for public discussion. We 
may sympathise then with the complaint of Mr. Robert 
Blackie that the Vicar of Gorleston has been preaching 
on the subject of drink at the National Liberal Club. 
Mr. Robert Blackie is a member of the committee of 
the club and a teetotaler. He warmly denies in a 
letter to the press that his club is one of the “‘ biggest 
drinking places in the world”. ‘‘I beg’’, he says, ‘‘to 
give this statement an unqualified denial, and unhesitat- 
ingly state we have in this club a larger percentage of 
abstainers and less alcoholic drink consumed per head 
per member than any similar club.” Mr. Blackie is 
quite right to be loyal to his own club, and we need not 
doubt that “‘ per head per member ” it is a most moderate 
club. But what right has he to suggest that ‘‘ similar ” 
clubs are less moderate than his own? Does Mr. 
Blackie really believe that the Tory drinks more than 
the Radical ? 


Mr. Keir Hardie’s meeting at the Albert Hall was a 
very remarkable one. He is quite the most striking 
figure in the Labour movement, and there are very few 
men who raise enough enthusiasm to fill the Albert 
Hall. It is curious, however, that most of the other 
Socialist and Labour leaders should have sent excuses 
for absence instead of being present. Was Mr. Hardie 
thinking of this when he remarked that he had never 
posed as a leader even of the Labour party, and had 
only attempted to make peace with his own conscience 
in arousing ‘‘divine discontent”? This is certainly 
not the usual rdle of a leader, who has to please followers 
rather than himself. We should think he is probably 
too sanguine about the results of the next election on 
the Labour party, but he was right, as well as frank, in 
asserting that the publican and the brewer were not 
fighting for the divine right of the working man to 
get drunk, but because there was a vested interest at 
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stake. A vested interest may have no rights for 
Mr. Hardie, but this is where he differs from the 
majority of people, who always defend their vested 
interests, and are accused of immorality for doing so, 
as the teetotalers accuse the brewers and publicans. 


Mr. Richard Jebb is so strenuous an advocate of 
colonial nationalism that the line he took in his Society 
of Arts paper on ‘‘ Asiatic Immigration” is not sur- 
prising. ‘The mere fact of a common allegiance 
to the British flag did not alter the social or economic 
consequences of Asiatic immigration”, in Mr. Jebb’s 
opinion, and the Canadian Government, now busy with 
further legislation to keep out British Indians, could 
not put the anti-imperial case more concisely. It was 
not a view to which Mr. Lyttelton could subscribe. He 
found serious reason to pause before answering the 
question whether Great Britain could continue in- 
definitely to support the self-governing colonies in the 
policy of Asiatic exclusion. How can we claim the 
right to compete freely with the Asiatics in their 
land at the same time that we claim a monopoly in 
our own? 


The Assembly elections in Cape Colony have followed 
the lines of those for the Legislative Council, and the 
South African party—in other words, the Bond redi- 
vivus—has a majority in both Chambers. Cape Town 
stands out as a solid Progressive leaven, but in the 
country Mr. Merriman and his colleagues have made a 
net gain of nineteen seats, giving them nearly a two to 
one majority. Of these gains considerably more than 
half are directly traced to the re-enfranchised rebels. 
Not Mr. Merriman’s attack on Dr. Jameson’s policy 
but, by the irony of political fate, that policy itself has 
brought about the Progressive defeat at the polls. It 
was Dr. Jim who restored the rebels’ vote which has 
now been used in support of Mr. Merriman. 


A piteous story of the ravages of sleeping sickness, 
so called, is told by Mr. Hesketh Bell, the Governor of 
Uganda. His appeal for funds to provide some slender 
comforts for the unhappy victims appeared simul- 
taneously with the announcement that the British 
Government have decided to establish a National 
Sleeping Sickness Bureau in London. The need both 
for philanthropy and for scientific study, with a view 
to preventive measures, is tragically shown in the dis- 
appearance of 200,000 out of the 300,000 people 
inhabiting the shores and islands of the Victoria 
Nyanza. There are 20,000 sick now to be dealt with, 
and it seems that the poor creatures crave for animal 
food when bananas and beans only are available. It is 
pretty clear that the tsetse fly is responsible for sleep- 
ing sickness, just as the mosquito is responsible for 
malaria. Germany in East Africa is hardly less 
interested than Great Britain in the discovery of some 
means of restricting, if not eliminating, this plague ; 
the proposed Convention for joint action is a right step. 


By skilful tactics Prince Biilow has practically got 
through the Reichstag two measures, each of which 
was opposed by one or other of the Conservative or 
Radical sections of the bloc. These are the Associa- 
tions Bill, approved by the Conservatives and disliked 
by the Radicals, and the Bourse Bill, approved by the 
Radicals and resisted by the Conservatives. They are 
both important, and have aroused much interest in 
Germany. The Associations Bill regulated public 
meetings, and its chief clause, aimed at the Poles, made 
German the only language to be used at them. The 
Government made some concessions to the Radicals 
which, they claim, have extended the freedom of public 
meetings and speech in Germany. 


When the Bourse Bill came on, it was the turn of the 
Conservatives to be appeased. Its object was to re- 
peal certain legislation passed in 1896 at the instance 
of the agrarifns which greatly restricted dealings in 
futures on the Stock Exchanges, and was a phase in 
the struggle between the agrarians and the industrials. 
We are reminded by it of our own old legislation 
against forestalling and regrating. The Radicals are 
all for freedom of contract, but they have had to make 
concessions, and dealings in futures in corn and mill 
products are only to be allowed to persons who are in 


the corn trade. Dealings in futures in mining and 
industrial products are now freed. The Centre Party 
resisted both Bills, so that Prince Biilow scores over 
his old enemies ; but they may make electoral capital 
out of the compromise so far as it displeases both the 
agriculturists and the industrials. 


Returning to home affairs, Mr. Hayes Fisher dealt 
very largely with expenses for education in his state- 
ment of the Budget of the London County Council on 
Tuesday. His most pregnant remark was that they 
would continue to grow. Already the education rate 
makes up one and sevenpence of the three-shilling rate 
and the additional penny imposed for this year is due to 
the increased expenditure on education. The receipts 
for education amount to more than £200,000 above the 
receipts for general administration. Increased estimates 
are constantly being proposed, and it is prudent, as Mr. 
Fisher said, that a general policy should be laid down 
by which these demands can be tested. 


Mr. Fisher also pointed out that the education rate 
and other rates are largely raised for what are as much 
national as municipal purposes, and London is badly 
treated in the matter of imperial relief grants. In the 
reform of local taxation the County Council has a very 
special interest. The Council’s debt is roundly fifty 
millions, nine millions of which must be reckoned as 
remunerative undertakings; but in fact the tramways 
at present cannot be included in this category, for much 
has to be set aside to make them financially sound. 
The deficit between expenditure and receipts for the 
coming year must still therefore be made up out of 
already accrued balances. 


The Embankment is bedevilled beyond remedy by 
the L.C.C. trams; a little more ugliness for a trifle 
more convenience ; what does it matter either way 
now? The tunnel between Aldwych and Wellington 
Street is made and the first tram has already run through 
it. North and South are ‘linked up”, and the public 
can now ‘‘ride”’ from Peckham to Highgate without 
achange. Useful, we are told, and hideous as always. 
The Embankment has been spoiled most, but in. Ald- 
wych the street is made uglier than it need be by the 
entrances and exits of the tunnel, which look as though 
they were intended for other purposes. 


Colonel Crutchley has been promoted to the Director- 
ship of Recruiting. He was wounded in the Sudan 
in 1885, and for many years has been principal adviser 
to each recruiting chief. We hope he will ultimately, 
in spite of his disablement, reach the Generals’ List. 
The annual recruiting report shows a slight decrease in 
the number of recruits (1,494) who joined the regular 
Army, as compared with the previous twelve months. 
This is explained by the fact that certain units were 
closed for enlistment during part of the year. The 
size of the Reserve has increased; and on 1 October 
1907 it stood at 125,000. But this result is largely 
attributable tothe three-years system of enlistment which 
Mr. Haldane and Lord Portsmouth now so much decry. 


We have grave doubts about the wisdom of using 
the New Forest for the manoeuvres of regular troops. 
The forest, it is true, has been used by Volunteers 
without injury to the woods and heaths, but this plan 
of the War Office is another matter, and apparently on 
a larger scale. Mr. Haldane is quite easy in his own 
mind about the matter, and is sure that the inhabitants 
will be satisfied, and that any claims for compensation 
will be met, and so forth. But Mr. Haldane perhaps 
has not the feeling for the New Forest which he might 
have. He is thinking so hard and feeling so deep no 
doubt about his troops that he cannot be expected to 
take a ‘‘ sentimental” view about the beauty and quiet 
of the most beautiful wooded place in the country. 
We know the havoc regular troops often do in a place 
like this. Lord Montagu and Mr. Ashley will, we hope, 
not relax in the matter, which concerns not only the 
inhabitants but the public at large. 


Coroners’ juries are not a competent body for investi- 
gating such matters as the collision of the “ Tiger” 
with the ‘‘ Berwick”. The Admiralty is the real 
investigator, as the Board of Trade is for great railway 
accidents, and the Home Office for mines. The verdict 
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. “Tiger” ran into the ‘‘ Berwick”. 


at the ‘‘ Tiger” inquest was quite an open one, and 
the jury confessed inability to assign the cause. It 
appeared that the ‘‘ Tiger”, which was following the 
‘Recruit ”, altered her course unexpectedly ; and this 
is the very point which has not been explained. Captain 
Nicholson of the ‘‘ Berwick” described the ‘‘ Berwick” 
as having rammed the “‘ Tiger”, rather than that the 
There was most 
probably an error of judgment, but how made or by 
whom is left unascertained. 


Mrs. Hamilton, the oldest of the witnesses who 
asserted that they knew the fifth Duke of Portland to 
be T. C. Druce, was found guilty of perjury at the Old 

_ Bailey on Thursday. With her, as with Caldwell and 
Mrs. Robinson, who has been sentenced to four years’ 
penal servitude, the case of the prosecution has been 
that they have had an alias, and that in their real 
personalities they could not have known what they 
said they knew about the Duke. Whether it is some 
peculiar psychological twist that has produced their 
evidence, or, as the prosecution alleged, the wish to 
make money, there is no doubt their evidence is false ; 
though in Mrs. Hamilton’s case the whole of the docu- 
ments relied on are objected to as not being legally 
admissible against her, and there is to be an appeal. 
Among the myths exploded is the one, long cherished 
by Londoners, of a coffin at the Duke of Portland’s 
house in Hyde Park Gardens. 


A fortnight since we said that if Judge Edge, of 
Clerkenwell County Court, were a gentleman as well 
as a county court judge, he would apologise publicly 
for his preposterous abuse of his position in speaking 
of Dr. Henry Fraser Stokes, a defendant in an action 
tried before him, in terms which came to a charge of 
perjury. Since then Judge Edge has had a good 
opportunity to make amends. A memorial signed by 
Sir Victor Horsley and other leaders of the medical 
profession, deprecating the language used by the judge, 
was received by him on Monday. So far from the 
apology of a gentleman, the judge’s answer was a bare 
acceptance of the ‘‘explanation” that Dr. Stokes 
believed what he was saying. If the judge does accept 
this, he thereby admits that in refusing to believe a 
word Dr. Stokes said on oath he was doing him a grave 
injustice, for which, were he not a judge, he might be 
made to pay smartly in a court of law. And yet his 
Honour had not the honour to utter one word of regret. 
The matter cannot rest where it is. A professional 
man’s reputation is not a plaything for a petty judge. 
The Medical Defence Union is plainly on its trial. 


Lord Rayleigh on Friday was elected Chancellor of 
Cambridge University in succession to the Duke cf 
Devonshire. Lord Rayleigh’s career and his European 
fame are remarkably like that of the great Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Glasgow, Lord Kelvin. Cam- 
bridge puts the final touch to the similarity by making 
Lord Rayleigh Chancellor, as Lord Kelvin was Lord 
Rector. The choice is very characteristic of Cambridge. 
They choose a pure intellectual ; Oxford chose a brilliant 
man of affairs, a man much before the world. There 
may be a rarer something about the Cambridge ideal, 
but we fancy Lord Rayleigh will never be able to do 
half so much for Cambridge as Lord Curzon has 
already done for Oxford. 


- American methods in sport are as little edifying as 
they are in business and some other things. Most 
ople would have been well enough pleased to see 
ackenschmidt beaten by Gotch. One gets tired of 
‘** Eclipse” first and the rest nowhere, and as Hacken- 
schmidt is not an Englishman there was not the same 
feeling as there may have been when an Englishman 
and an American lately boxed for the championship at 
the National Sporting Club. It is amazing to read the 
accounts of the wrestle, and Hackenschmidt’s only 
resource was to protest by retiring. The referees 
must have been of the class about whom Burns was 
so suspicious when he appeared too anxious about 
his money at the National Sporting Club and got into 
disfavour. He was accustomed to America, and he 
thought he must take the same precautions here 
against being ‘‘done”. He has learned better now. 


MR. ASQUITH’S CHOICE. 


FICULTIES make a man, but sometimes they 
unmake a Prime Minister. Lord Rosebery cer- 
tainly did not lack the stimulus of difficulty, yet his 
difficulties can hardly be said to have made him. But Mr. 
Asquith is of very different stuff, for better and worse. 
There are delicate qualities, to be prized for many things, 
which languish in any but sympathetic surroundings, 
which must be enticed out by cultivation and shrink 
under opposition. These qualities do not often go with 
the harder greater elements in character which thrive 
by difficulty and stress. But in Mr. Asquith it is these 
qualities which dominate the whole man. He may lack 
charm, but he has force. Doubtless this type is good 
at provoking opposition as well as meeting it ; and it will 
always be a disputed question whether the driver or the 
cajoler is the more successful handler ofmen. The greatest 
men, of course, are both, but only the greatest men. 
Mr. Asquith is not amongst them, but he is well 
in the next line. We cannot doubt that his is the 
type, short of the greatest, the A + man, best suited 
to meet the situation a new Liberal Premier has 
to face. If any man on the Ministerial side can sur- 
mount the difficulties confronting the Government 
and bring the party successfully through its pre- 
sent distress, it is Mr. Asquith. His forte will not 
be popularity, either in the country or in the House ; 
genial temper will not smooth over domestic differences ; 
there will be no golden mouth to make men think they 
agree when they are all the while fundamentally 
opposed. Nor will the discontented and rebelliously- 
tempered be ready to forgive for the personal enthusiasm 
they have for their leader. But he will hold them ina 
stronger way. The party wi!l feel that it cannot do 
without him ; even those who chafe under his rule will 
recognise that they have got to have him whether they 
like him or not; that no one else can carry them 
through their difficulties; that he is their best man. 
They may not love him, but they must believe in him. 
He will compel their confidence. And he will have his 
body-guard. This type has always a certain number of 
life-and-death friends, of whom the popular type, the 
man who charms and wins all men’s affections, some- 
times, perhaps often, has none. 

Certainly Mr. Asquith will have need of all his tough- 
ness. Lately all things have worked together for the 
undoing of the Government ; and, almost in the spirit of 
mischief, this latest development came as inopportunely 
as it could. The Government are much behind in 
their business. Easter is very late this year, yet nota 
single first-class Bill has been read a second time before 
the holidays ; the Budget has yet to be taken; and 
Supply is by no means so exceptionally forward as to 
make up for the backwardness otherwise. And with 
things in this state a whole week of Parliamentary 
time is lost. And loss of time is not the only mischief. 
On the motion for second reading of the Licensing Bill 
Mr. Asquith was going to propose very important 
amendments, amendments calculated to disarm a good 
deal of opposition to the Bill, or at least abate it. It 
was important that these amendments and their signi- 
ficance should have time to sink into the minds of 
members and of the public. Unless carefully weighed, 
they could not have the effect aimed at. The Easter 
holidays provided the breathing-space needed for reflec- 
tion. Now that is lost. Mr. Asquith has to take up 
the threads of a session which is hurrying, almost 
scrambling, to a hopeless congestion; a congestion 
which it is already admitted can be relieved only by an 
autumn session, always an unpopular device and always 
embarrassing to the Executive. Not only does an 
autumn session expose administration to the fire of 
Parliamentary questions and criticism for more than the 
normal term, but it distracts the attention of the Cabinet 
to present necessities from the preparation for the 
future, especially the consideration of next session’s 
legislative programme, on which its energies ought to 
be concentrated. And the Bills which make the autumn 
session necessary are not only complicated and bitterly 
contentious, but they are already in a parlous way. The 
condition of the Education Bill is more than perilous, 
it is almost desperate. The Government’s reception of 
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the S. Asaph Bill was tantamount to surrendering the 
position taken up by Mr. McKenna. And by a little 
piece of hyper-cleverness of their own the Government 
will probably find themselves unable to make the amal- 
gamation of the two Bills they had intended. True, 
the collapse of their education projects will relieve the 
demand on parliamentary time, but it is a mercy Mr. 
Asquith will hardly be very thankful for. The Licensing 
Bill has made enemies everywhere, and the Government 
are aware that it cannot be passed in its present form— 
it will have to be softened down, whittled away; not a 
strengthening process for any Government. The Irish 
University Bill is a good Bill, and much needed; but 
it is emphatically not a Bill to appeal to the average 
Englishman or Scotchman. If not actually prejudiced 
against the Bill, he is more than likely to regard it as 
a waste of parliamentary time, ousting other matters 
he considers more important ; and of all questions Irish 
‘University education is one to spring fatal surprises on 
a Government at the last moment. The Port of London 
Bill ought to have a fairly smooth and rapid passage. 
But great and imperial matter as it is, politically it does 
not count for much. No uncontroversial Bill, or no 
Bill that is not controversial on party lines, does count 
for much in politics. Look at the session from any 
point of view, it is difficult to see how the Government 
can come out of it with anything but serious loss. 

But. Mr. Asquith’s difficulties are not the passing 
embarrassments of a session. He has taken up the 
heritage of last election, aggravated by two years and a 
half of trial in the face of the country. The Govern- 
ment read their great success at the polls as a demand 
for drastic legislation ; they thought they had won by 
a coalition of all the extremists, every extreme being 
indifferent to every other extreme, so long as it gained 
its own pet end. Therefore they proceeded one by one 
to satisfy these extreme demands. They began with 
education. The nonconformists’ turn came first ; the 
others were secured by the promise of their turn next 
and the warning that if they did not help to get educa- 
tion out of the way, their turn would never come at all. 
But the House of Lords would not have the Education 
Bill ; so they precipitated the turn of another set of ex- 
tremists, the anti-Lords men, the political levellers before 
ail things. These were thrown a sop, a resolution, with 
the assurance that the rest was to come this session, 
when the temperance extremists got their bit too. But 
certain bye-elections happened, and it became clear 
that there was no indignation against the House of 
Lords; that the country did not resent the throwing- 
out of the Education Bill, and cares little enough for the 
Licensing Bill. And the Government find themselves 
unable to attack the Lords and unable to carry their 
extremist Bills. That is the present position. They 
have misread the election of 1906. It meant mainly a 
determination to have a change of Ministry ; it did not 
mean a desire for violent measures. The Government 
were overawed by the loud shouting of certain gangs, 
and they have got themselves as near to checkmate as 
meed be. Mr. Asquith plays the political game well. 
How will he extricate himself from this very unpleasant 
position ? 

He has two courses before him. Whether he can 
ultimately be saved by either we doubt ; none the less 
it may make a great difference which of these alterna- 
tiveshe takes. Hecan either use the change of Premier 
as the occasion for an appeal to the country or he can 
modify legislative policy and go on to the end of this 
Parliament. Either course would be perfectly legiti- 
mate. So long as he has a majority in the House he 
is entitled to retain office, no matter what the bye- 
éiections may say. Mr. Balfour has always insisted 
on this doctrine, and it applies equally whichever party 
is in power. On the other hand, if he elects to 
dissolve, no one can question that a change of Prime 
Minister is a perfectly valid excuse. Mr. Asquith 
may fairly and reasonably say: Before I undertake 
the responsibility of carrying through Parliament a 
policy of large change, I wish to know if I have 
behind me the support of a majority of the electors. 
{ wish to know where I stand. Certain bye-elec- 
tions are not consistent with the confidence the country 
piaced in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1906. 
‘l want a new start; a fresh vote of confidence. 


This would be good tactics. Liberals would be 
going to the country in circumstances more favourable 
than they can ever hope for again while they are in 
office. There is always a sort of sentiment for a new 
man: the give him a chance feeling. There is no logic 
in it: but it is there. Then Mr. Asquith has done 
nothing as Prime Minister to offend anybody : and if 
he has done as little to please anyone, the obvious 
answer is, How could he? Hehas had no time. At 
this moment people would make a distinction between 
Mr. Asquith’s régime and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s. A year hence they will be indistinguishably 
confounded. Such discrimination would be all in 
Mr. Asquith’s favour. However absurdly, thousands 
of electors would think Mr. Asquith ought not to be 
charged with the late Government’s mistakes. Also, 
his appealing to the country would have about it an 
attractive air of democratic frankness. Popular vanity 
would be flattered. Moreover, every Government be- 
comes less and less popular as it gets older. If Mr. 
Asquith dissolved now or a little later, parties would 
probably come back very even. If he goes on to the 
end of the Parliament, his party, judging from bye- 
elections, will be reduced to absolute impotence. What 
a difference it would have made to Lord Rosebery had 
he dissolved when he took over from Mr. Gladstone 
instead of hanging on until 1895! Mr. Balfour, too, 
might have done better had he dissolved when he suc- 
ceeded Lord Salisbury instead of going on till the end 
of 1905. A Minister who takes the Premiership in the 
middle of a Parliament is always at a disadvantage, a 
disadvantage aggravated if he takes it in the middle 
of a session. Tactically we have no doubt Mr. Asquith 
would be wise to dissolve. Neither could Unionists 
twit him with dissolving on merely party grounds. 
We did it in 1900, when the Duke of Devonshire per- 
tinently observed at Bradford that a man does not play 
the game to suit his opponents. A side “‘ declares” 
when it thinks it will be to its own gain. 

None the less, one feels that in dissolving there would 
be an appearance of running away. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s Government accomplished hardly any 
of the things it undertook to do. Is not Mr. Asquith 
bound in honour, if not in law, to redeem these pledges, 
or do his best to redeem them, before returning to the 
country? Mr. Asquith is of the temperament to prefer 
the stormier course. He will probably elect to take up 
the threads of a most discouraging tangle, and spend 
two or three years of indefatigable pains in unravelling 
it. He will perish nobly in a frontal attack rather than 
escape by a strategic retreat. 


PORTUGAL’S LAST CHANCE. 


i” the Monarchists of Portugal had done a little 

worse for themselves at last Sunday’s polls, they 
might have done a great deal better for their father- 
land in the long run. Crushing victories too often end 
by hurting the victors more than the vanquished. So 
long as the enemy is in being, a common danger binds 
a nation together and keeps patriotism vigorously 
alive ; but let the enemy seem to be destroyed, and at 
once internal feuds and strifes begin. 

This is the peril of Portugal on the morrow of the 
Republican collapse. Had the Reds, who nominated 
over eighty candidates, succeeded in mustering even 
a score of deputies in the Cortes, the two great 
Monarchist parties would have been forced to per- 
petuate their coalition. But, with a Republican Oppo- 
sition whose members will all be able to drive to 
S. Bento in the same’cab, the sixty Regeneradores 
and the threescore Progressistas may not be able 
to resist the fascinations of the party game as they 
have been accustomed to play it in the bad old past. 
All sorts and shades of Monarchist parliamentarians 
(Senhor Alpoim’s Dissidents partially excepted) deserve 
praise for rallying to the Coalition during its first anxious 
months of existence; and the stirring vote of con- 
fidence in the Government passed by Sunday’s electors 
in the teeth of a tremendous Republican propaganda 
may possibly keep the bloc in a state of grace. But 
no one knows how long the new patriotism will 
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counteract the old vendettas. Optimists are not want- 
ing who declare that Rotativism is as dead as a nail, 
and that the ‘‘ Monarchical Concentration ” in Portugal 
will turn out to be as age-proof and jealousy-proof as 
the Unionist concentration in England, which was 
equally derided and suspected twenty years ago. It is 
to be prayed that the optimists are right, and that the 
pessimists are all wrong who expect Rotativism to be 
wagging merrily as ever before the year is out. 

Despite the Madrid telegrams of the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph ”, which unhappily employs a Radical partisan in 
preference to a dispassionate gatherer of unvarnished 
facts, Portugal seems to have enjoyed at last an 
incorrupt General Election. The Prime Minister and 
several of his colleagues, like their young Sovereign, 
are sailors with a passion for fair play. Indeed, it is 
claimed on behalf of Admiral Ferreira do Amaral that, 
in permitting the disgraceful excesses of certain Repub- 
lican orators and journalists during the last nine weeks, 
he has been actuated not by weakness or fear, but by 
a resolve to deprive the monarchy’s opponents of the 
slightest pretext for explaining away their defeat. 
License of meeting, license of speech, license of the 
press, have been complete in Portugal since the Dictator 
left. The invectives against the House of Braganca 
which sundry Lisbon editors have committed to cold 
print cannot be transcribed in the SATURDAY or any 
other decent Review ; but one of the milder utterances 
of the well-known writer Senhor Joio Chagas, who stood 
as a Republican candidate for the Circle of Santarem, will 
bear quotation. Addressing two thousand citizens of 
Alcanena, who had welcomed him with a torchlight pro- 
cession and an excellent dinner, this pleasant and kindly 


gentleman exclaimed last week : ‘‘ My programme, vast | 


as it is, can be summed up in saying to the Monarchy, 
‘Thou hast vilified our fatherland ; thou hast ruined 
us, thou hast corrupted us; thou hast stamped our 
rights under foot; thou hast stabbed, thou hast 
assassinated !’” To round off this loyal apostrophe 
the Alcanena Philharmonic Society played the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise”; and, although it was one o’clock in the 
morning, not a single agent of the hated tyrant appeared 
to say them nay. Nor was it the dirty Government 
which paid for the sudden rain of Spanish onions and 
new potatoes with which the inhabitants of Mafra sped 
their parting guests after some similar Republican 
oratory under the shadow of the Portuguese Escurial. 
These useful vegetables were a free-will offering of the 
kindly peasants’ own ; and when one of the missiles 
found its billet in the person of the Republican Doctor 
Braga, the Government’s own magistrate intervened 
to spirit him safely away. It is true that at the 
S. Domingo polling-station in Lisbon the officials 
sought to excel one another in tactlessness, with the 
result of drawing the capital’s non-political hooligans 
into a row which ended in bloodshed; but, on the 
whole, the elections have been what the Portuguese 
call uma coisa limpa—a clean job. Doubtless they have 
been less manipulated than any recent General Election 
in France. 

Portugal, indeed, has taken a long step forward. 
Her civic consciousness has been quickened. The 
number of electors exercising the franchise has increased 
by 20 per cent. The Republican campaign—a cam- 
paign such as Portugal never dreamed of before this 
year—has certainly turned thousands of Monarchists 
into Republicans ; but its most remarkable result has 
been to stir a far larger number of sleepy Monarchists 
into activity, so that, for the first time in their lives, 
they have taken the trouble to go to the church porches 
and vote. Intending only to preach their own false 
gospel, the Republicans have awakened interest in 
politics as a whole. Portugal, in short, at last pos- 
sesses a Parliament which has some connexion with 
the mind and will of the nation, instead of a Parliament 
manufactured under the arcades of Lisbon. As regards 
the persons of the elected deputies it is still unfor- 
tunately true that many strangers have been sent down 
to the constituencies by the party leaders, and that 
Portuguese electors have still to learn the English 
practice of choosing a man after the electors’ own heart 
and sending him up to Parliament. This, which is bad 
news, means that too many of the old professional 
politicians are returning to the new Cortes. 


| 


Now the supremely interesting and practical question. 
is: What will Portugal do with its Parliament? A 
bright day has dawned for Portugal if the answer is to 
be, in the phrase of Senhor Franco, “ Administration, 
not Politics”. Whether Senhor Franco was a wise and 
strong enough statesman to give solid effect to his own 
programme is a point on which even intelligent and 
public-spirited Portuguese differ. But, although Franco 
has gone and avowed Franquism is going, the Franquist 
watchword still rings in the ears even of citizens who 
have nothing but vituperation for the name and memory 
of its author. The doctor’s signature may have been 
torn off ; but a minimum of political contention with a. 
maximum of administrative efficiency remains the only 
sound prescription for Portugal’s moral anzmia and- 
economic rickets. 

Had the Republicans approached a triumph at the. 
urns, the country would have perished in a mon- 
strous political preoccupation; and in the event of: 
the Regenerador-Progressista bloc crumbling down 
into Rotativista fragments, the catastrophe will come 
just as surely, though a little more slowly. This is. 
the last chance for the old Monarchists to show that 
their patriotism is more than skin-deep. Should the 
inevitable scratches of Parliamentary life reveal self- 
seekers under the thin veneer, many Portuguese will be 
for giving Republicanism a trial in sheer weariness and 
disgust. The hour has struck for the ending of clever - 
academic debates and for the beginning of action. Of 
abstract political speculation and of constitution- 
mongering hapless Portugal has had enough : but no 
one has ever yet oppressed her with dogged, humdrum 
administrative activity. Her natural resources are 
great, her colonies have immense possibilities, her 
army is already adequate to its proper task, her dark-- 
eyed sons and daughters are patient, frugal, laborious. 
Senhor Ferreira do Amaral is not the youngest Prime 
Minister in the world; but, without being wildly 
Utopian, he may reasonably hope to see the day when 
a thousand reis will once more be sold for the full 
fifty-three pence in a contented Portugal, purged of 
illiteracy and restored to honour among the nations. 
Admiral do Amaral has long been the friend of England, 
whose flag he has saluted under many skies ; and, in 
setting himself to make so noble a dream come true, 
he may count on England as his friend. 


THE BALKAN RE-SHUFFLE. 


HE Macedonian question seems to be ripening 
towards unexpected developments, and Sir 
Edward Grey’s proposals must end in a rearrangement 
of the Powers. This new grouping has indeed already 
declared itself, as must be evident to anyone who com- 
pares the warm and respectful reception by Russia of 
the British advances with the chilling and distant reply 
of Austria-Hungary. Prophecy on international de-- 
velopments is always dangerous, but nothing is more 
dangerous than prophecy about Near Eastern affairs. 
It is however quite clear that the dual action of Russia 
and Austria has ended, and is to be followed either by 
action of the Powers in concert or by their division into 
two groups. This means that the one will neutralise 
the other, for such a situation is precisely one in which 
the Sultan’s peculiar diplomatic talents would come 
into play most effectively. When the Austrian railway 
project was first mooted the possibility of such a new 
development became evident, and rapid movements in 
this direction can surprise no one. 

The Austrian new departure would hardly have been 
made unless Count von Aehrenthal had been pretty clear 
as to the more energetic policy which was threatened 
by others. But his move was in fact hardly as astute as 
itseemed. It placed Austria in the attitude of breaking 
the entente that had prevailed and put an end ipso facto 
to the peculiar, position enjoyed by Russia and herself 
under the Miirzteg scheme. The course is now clear’ 
for the action of Russia to take another form in conjunc- 
tion with other Powers. This she shows every wish 
to do. And Austrian inspired journals are becoming 
conscious that a great mistake has been made by her- 
ostentatious exhibition of self-seeking. 
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The failure of the Miirzteg programme has long been 
evident. Its original conception was indeed much 
more in the direction now advocated by England. The 
gendarmerie was to be a really practical and efficient 
orce and its officers were to have executive power. 
This proposal soon vanished and the present scheme 
was adopted leaving the whole executive control to 
‘Turks, the gendarmerie becoming a small, limited and 
ineffective contingent among a mass of Turkish troops. 
They have done their best in an impossible situation, but 
the condition of the country is the truest and most 
sinister commentary upon their incapacity to restore 
order. This incapacity is due not to faults in the 
matériel but to its constitution. Until] this is remedied 
nothing, of course, will be done. Nothing, indeed, 
‘will be done at all if the Porte has its way, but Russia 
‘may be growing convinced that the dangers inherent 
in inaction are rapidly becoming more serious than those 
-of vigorous policy. In any case the Austrian railway 
project has given Europe the opportunity of reopening 
the whole matter. 

The key of the thing is finance. So long as the 
Sultan remains undisputed master of the expendi- 
ture, civil and military, in the province so long will 
nothing be done. Sir Edward Grey, though almost 
incidentally, puts his finger on the right place when he 
points out that the real necessity of the moment is 
for Europe to see that the money required to finance 
civil and police administration is found before tribute 
or Customs pass to Yildiz Kiosk. Uptoafew yearsago 
this system more or less prevailed generally through- 
out the Turkish Empire. The local governor collected 
the taxes, and after taking what he required for local 
administration paid over the rest to Constantinople. 
‘No doubt such a system under such an administration 
often led to gross abuse and the plunder of provinces 
for the benefit of proconsuls, but at all events it insured 
some pay being given to local police. The gravest 
difficulties in this matter have lately been experienced 
in Smyrna and elsewhere since the Imperial order has 
been to pay direct to Stamboul. Our Foreign Secretary 
has done well to remind the Powers that the consent of 
our Government to the recent increase in the Turkish 
Customs was only given on condition that the de- 
ficiencies in the Macedonian Budget were made up 
from Constantinople. This, like all Turkish promises, 
has not been kept, and the usual deficit is confronting 


‘the Commission which is supposed to supervise Mace- 


donian finance. Everyone who knows the situation 
‘knows well that the second point most strongly urged 
by Sir Edward Grey in his reply to the Russian pro- 
posals is also urgent, the mischievous retention in 
Macedonia of a military force vastly in excess of the 
needs of the province. This may seem paradoxical 
when the anarchy and disorder prevailing are considered, 
but the truth is that energetic action on the part of 


‘the troops is hardly ever allowed. They impoverish 
‘the country, for they live on it while they do nothing 


to check the mutual massacre of Greeks and Slavs. 
A really competent, well-organised and decently paid 
age eg assisted perhaps by rural police recruited 
rom the inhabitants, as suggested by Russia, would 


‘eliminate the necessity for anything like the great army 
at present kept in Macedonia. 


If Turkish possession 
of the province were indeed guaranteed and an efficient 
irremovable Mohammedan Governor installed, no doubt 
an ideal solution would be arrived at. The small Balkan 
States might reduce their own overgrown military 
forces and Macedonia might develop on its own lines. 
In international affairs, however, the ideal is never 
attained, and the best hope we have is that the Powers 
may work, as is suggested by Russia, on the basis of 
the British proposals. It would be a great advance if 
‘the Russian proposal were accepted that the Inspector- 


‘General should be retained as long as the 3 per cent. 


increase in the Customs is allowed to continue, and 
that he should be irremovable except with consent of 
the Powers. It is also satisfactory to observe that 
M. Isvolsky desires an increase in the number of the 
sane poen so far as the Budget will allow, and that the 

eneral commanding should have a deliberative voice 
But here again the very 
vital consideration emphasised by our own Foreign 


‘Secretary comes prominently forward, that the financial 


_try immediately adjoining Constantinople. 
but the united pressure of Europe accompanied by 


question controls everything. So long indeed as the 
European Commissioners can only deliberate they can 
effect nothing: directly they can retain so much as they 
want to police the country Macedonian massacres will 
become a thing of the past. 

But the development of such a policy must destroy 
for ever Austria’s chance of dominating Macedonia 
and ultimately acquiring Salonica. Germany would 
have no objection to this advance on the part of 
her ally and wants no disturbance or change in the 
status quo in the Balkans. German trade at the pre- 
sent time is making marvellous strides in the Balkan 
States and does not desire a débaicle. Russia and 
England working together even on a modified pro- 
gramme will have thus to face the opposition of 
Germany and Austria. This in itself is serious, but 
much more so when taken along with the great 
difficulty of inducing the Sultan to abandon control 
of his remaining European provinces, except the coun- 
Nothing 


clear indications that the Powers mean business will 
effect that. No chain with one weak link will bind 
Abdul Hamid: he is too experienced a diplomatic athlete 
to accept defeat if he knows that his adversaries are 
not all in earnest. As to Italy, what help she can 
give will probably in the end be diverted both by 
inclination and interest from her own allies to Russia 
and England, but the recent debate in the Chamber 
showed that France is in this matter a quantité 
négligeable. The former champion of the rights of man 
and the Protector of Eastern Christians gave but a 
cold reception to the British proposals. How little 
M. Pichon cares about the matter may be seen from 
his statements that England is ‘‘isolated” and that 
the Russian and English proposals are identical, two 
mutually destructive propositions. In whatever direc- 
tion the controversy may develop, France may be 
ruled out. 

It is a matter of no slight importance that our 
Embassy at Constantinople is vacant at this moment. 
The name of Sir Charles Eliot immediately occurs to 
everyone interested in the Near East as that of a man 
whose singular experience and capacity in these 
matters should not be wasted. Strong character and 
power of impressing the Sultan are vital to the success 
of any Ambassador to the Porte, especially at the 
present crisis. 


‘“LONDON RIVER.” 


HE Port of London Bilt is a statutory bargain 
between the dock companies and the owners of 
the port. The docks are to be sold, the price is named, 
but will the purchasers agree? For the merchants and 
the shipowners must pay the price ; the A stock and 
the B stock are nothing but a claim upon the harbour 
dues, and merchants and shipowners in Parliament will 
say their say—we hope in favour of the Bill, since the 
main objects of the Billare good. It seeks to popularise 
the Port Authority, increasing the elective and diminish- 
ing the official element until the river is in fact con- 
trolled by those who pay the dues. It seeks to 
increase the jurisdiction of the authority so as to 
include the docks. Above all it gives to the authority 
power to add to the accommodation of the port. 

Why, in extending the scope of the Port Authority, 
Mr. Lloyd George has seen fit to exclude from it the 
upper river, it is easy to understand. It is less easy to 
justify the proposal. Sentimentally no doubt there is a 
clear enough distinction between the upper river and 
the lower ; the interests of the users are not identical. 
Hence, in theory, it may be well enough that different 
authorities should control the different areas. But in 
practice it has not proved successful. In 1857, when 
the Thames Conservancy was created to control the 
river below Staines, the upper river was in the hands 
of the Upper Thames Navigation Commissioners. In 
1866 it was found necessary to amalgamate both bodies. 
The upper river was in a state approaching bankruptcy ; 
its revenue was utterly unequal to meet the claims 
upon it. Curiously enough the body created to exercise 
authority over one half of the river is now confined 
exclusively to the other half. Its jurisdiction has 
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obeyed the general rule, ‘‘ Westward the course of 
empire takes its way”’. 

The present system, by which committees of the same 
body control the upper and the lower river respectively 
has worked well in practice and might be continued 
under the new authority. It is impossible to welcome the 
severance of the two jurisdictions. Neither is the new 
constitution of the Conservancy altogether satisfactory. 
The Conservators will be seventeen in number. Four 
of them, nominated by the Metropolitan Water Board, 
the London County Council, the Port Authority, and the 
Board of Trade, will be in some sort London members. 
The rest represent towns and counties on the Upper 
Thames. Surely the interest of London in the work of 
the Conservancy is out of all proportion to its represen- 
tation on that body. The purity of the stream, thie 
source of London’s water supply, is of vital importance 
to the population. Now the Thames Conservancy 
have power to prosecute polluters of the river and have 
not hesitated to exercise that power. Since 1894 they 
have urged the riverside municipalities to an expendi- 
ture of nearly two million pounds on sewage works 
and the like. But what guarantee is there that the 
law will be as strenuously enforced in the interests of 
London when the Conservancy is appointed by the 
possible delinquents ? This is no light matter, though 
Mr. Lloyd George would seem to have overlooked it 
in the hurry of his negotiations with the docks. 

The Bill, however, is the Port of London Bill; and 
by its dealings with the port it must be judged. That 
the docks should be transferred to the Port Authority is 
unquestionably good, and it is useless to grumble at the 
price. The Port Stock is not guaranteed ; the dock 
shareholders have little better security for their capital 
than heretofore, and cannot be asked to accept 
smaller profits than in the past. In fact, the con- 
sideration assigned to them is Port Stock bearing 
interest of £803,000 per annum. We are inclined 
to doubt whether the average divisible profits of the 
dock companies over the last three years have come 
within £30,000 of that figure. If it be so, the Port 
Authority must find some # 30,000 more, out of revenue, 
than the dock companies have been able to do. Either 
the dues must be increased, or a saving must be effected 
in the working expenses of the docks. Can £30,000 be 
saved? It may be so; we are inclined to be sceptical, 
and it is significant that Mr. Lloyd George seeks powers 
to impose rates on cargo. Those powers may weil be 
necessary, but Mr. Lloyd George is surely ill-advised to 
put imports and exportson a par. Goods for consump- 
tion in London necessarily come through the port. 
Port dues upon goods landed cannot seriously affect the 
trade. In the export trade there is some competition 
between British ports, but it is in the trans-shipping 
trade that the keenest rivalry exists, and it is here that 
London has suffered grievously from the subsidised 
competition of foreign ports. To add to the charges 
on goods trans-shipped in London will do little to 
maintain the position of the first seaport in the world. 
It may be Free Trade, or it may not ; but it certainly 
is not business. 

Indeed it is some hardship on the merchant that 
rates on goods should be imposed at all, except in con- 
sideration for increased facilities for shipping. No one 
is likely to object to these charges if a fair equivalent is 
given in the shape of improved accommodation. But 
to bring the rates into operation before any material 
improvement is even contemplated is to ask the 
shipper, as it seems he will be asked, to put his hand in 
his pocket for no very apparent benefit to himself. No 
doubt the benefit will come later. The shipper stands 
to profit by the large powers sought for the purchase of 
land and construction of wharves and docks. This is 
the really valuable provision of the Bill, for it is only by 
liberal powers of such a nature that the Port of London 
can ultimately be put upon an equal footing with its 
Continental rivals. It is no use shutting eyes to 
London's deficiencies, though they may not be quite so 
gloomy as the public vaguely imagines. 

The dock system with its inevitable delays and vast 
extravagance is peculiar to London. There is no 
reason whatever why the largest vessels should not 
unload at the wharves here as they do at Liverpool and 
New York—except the lack of proper wharves. The 


cost of shipping and trans-shipping in ‘‘ London River’” 
can be enormously reduced by the construction of 
adequate wharves and jetties below Barking Creek and’ 
the dredging out of deep-water berths alongside. Un- 
fortunately the borrowing powers sought by the Bil? 
are utterly inadequate. The Royal Commission assessed. 
at seven anda half millions the minimum useful borrow- 
ing power of the Port Authority. Mr. Lloyd George. 
has decided on five millions, but Parliament must face 
the question whether any comprehensive scheme of. 
improvement can be carried through with expenditure 
so limited. 

The Port Authority is to be the wharfinger of the- 
distant future ; but the wharfinger of the present day 
requires consideration in the meantime. His position: 
is likely to be one of little ease, not unlike that of a: 
gas company under a borough council which supplies 
electric light. The Thames Conservancy at present 
holds the balance fairly, as between the wharves and” 
docks, but the new authority is to own the docks—and 
to control the access to the wharves. No doubt the- 
Port Authority will act with perfect impartiality—the 
borough council would doubtless do the same—yet it. 
may be that the wharfinger will find himself in time: 
squeezed out. The dock companies have made 
their bargain; the wharfingers are left to the. 
protection of their representatives on the Port 
Authority, but limited companies owning wharves. 
are unrepresented. For the rest, there is a peculiar 
interest about the system of representation pro- 
vided for in the schedule. Wharves are to carry votes- 
according to their rateable value, provided that no 
wharf shall carry more than ten votes. But the mam 
who owns more than one wharf may vote in respect of 
each, and the man who owns both wharves and ships: 
may vote in both capacities. What of the principle 
‘One man one vote”? In Mr. Lloyd George’s most 
successful measure he adopted the principle of protec-- 
tion, now he appears in support of the plural voter. 
Truly there is a certain broad-mindedness about Mr.. 
Lloyd George. 


THE CITY. 


S ee London County Loan has proved the success: 
anticipated. Bearing 3} per cent. interest, issued’ 
at par, and carrying a bonus in the form of accrued 
dividend, the stock offered attractions that could not 
be resisted. So great was the demand that the 
subscription list was closed twenty-four hours after it 
opened, and it is estimated that the loan has been 
covered about thirty times over. Of course, not alf 
the applications came from genuine investors. A 
premium had been established on the issue, and this. 
resulted in stagging”’. The reappearance of these 
speculators, however, is a good sign, as denoting the 
great increase in the amount of money available for 
financial enterprise. A few weeks ago even the best 
of loans failed to draw good subscriptions and under- 
writers were ‘‘stuck” with big lines of stock. ‘The 
present success will probably draw attention to the 
merits of the older securities. Once the money has 
been withdrawn from banks it seldom goes back ; 
if there is no opportunity for its employment in the 
channel originally intended it seeks other sources. 
Over three millions sterling have been deposited im 
the Bank of England in connexion with the London 
County Loan, and with the return to applicants 
of the unrequired balance there should be an active 
demand for investment in the Stock Exchange. The 
Bank of England should be a big buyer of securities 
in the immediate future; its holding is now very 
small in comparison with last year, the reason 
being that funds have been kept liquid for lend- 
ing to Lombard Street. With the increase in market 
supplies the opportunity for lending has diminished, 
and the Bank must now use its surplus funds in the 
purchase of interest-bearing securities. What the 
effect of the falling-off in trade will be upon the. 
Stock Exchange yet remains to be seen, but it must 
be patent to all that the heavy decrease in the business. 
of the country—as disclosed in the March returns of 
the Board of Trade—will render idle very considerable. 
sums of money. Hopes are entertained, too, that the- 
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-changes in the Cabinet will restore confidence to some 


extent in the Government, and make investors more 


“venturesome in the use of their capital. 


The outlook for the Stock Exchange would seem to 
be full of promise. It is three years since we had 
money so cheap as now, and meantime vast sums have 
accumulated in the banks. But enterprise has not been 


-entirely dead during those years, and the public will be 


the more ready to recognise the intrinsic merits of the 
mass of securities now going at abnormally low figures. 
We shall probably see at no distant date a great 
awakening of interest in Transvaal mining shares. 
‘Important economies have been éffected in working 
costs during the last twelve months, ore reserves have 


‘increased, and under the new system of averaging 


returns there is less fluctuation in the monthly outputs, 
all of which means greater regularity in dividends and 
more stability in investment. There is thus more 
inducement to buy ‘‘ Kaffir” shares, especially as the 
‘improved conditions are not reflected in prices. Even 
Rhodesian mining shares are not without attraction, 


‘care being taken to discriminate between the proved and 


unproved properties. ‘‘ Chartered” shares may well 
‘be left to enthusiasts who think they have an East India 
‘Company to deal with. The Mexican Central and the 
‘National Railroad Companies are uniting under the 
name of National Railways of Mexico which will be 
controlled by the Mexican Government. The terms on 
which. securities in the old companies will be exchanged 
for shares in the new are set forth in our advertisement 
columns. Ind Coope’s report is more favourable than 
might have been expected in view of adverse conditions 
such as the price of materials and the general tendency 
of trade. The profits amount to £165,777—a slight 
decrease on 1906—and it is clear the energy of the 
present directorate is having its effect. 

The moment is opportune to draw attention to the 
‘large increase which has taken place in the number of 
advertising ‘‘ bucket-shops”’. The majority of these are 
merely traps for the unwary, but their proprietors are so 
unblushing in their impudence that the public are easily 
befooled out of their money. Some of the advertisements 
recently appearing in the press are obviously a tissue 
of falsehoods, and it is a crying scandal that respon- 
‘sible newspapers should lend their columns for their 
‘dissemination. We have seen from the police-court 
reports to what depths many of their victims fall, and, 
while sympathy is impossible, it is at least desirable 
‘that some restriction should be placed upon the 
‘tempters. There is no reason why a stockbroker’s 
business should not be honestly conducted by firms 
outside the ‘‘ House,” but the people to whom we refer 
are mere ‘‘ bookmakers,” accepting stakes, giving very 
short ‘‘odds”, and, whenever possible, ‘‘ welshing ” 
their clients. The Stock Exchange offers every induce- 
ment possible for legitimate speculation, and those who 
eater upon the game are assured of a run for their 
money. Dissatisfied operators can always appeal to 
the Committee, whereas if they deal outside they have 
no redress but the law. 


INSURANCE.—THE OLD EQUITABLE. 


"T™ report of the old Equitable Life Assurance 
Society is interesting, and exhibits a condition of 
‘remarkable excellence, accompanied by evidence of 
stagnation. There was a time when the membership 
-of the society reached the assigned limits, and people 
‘had to wait to become members. That is a state of 
things that has long gone by, and all that the society 
‘is now able to accomplish is the maintenance of its 
premium income at about the same level as for many 
years past, replacing by new members those who die 
or leave, and no more. The reason for this lack of 
progress is that the society employs no agents, and 
pays no commission for the introduction of new business. 
‘The idea underlying this practice is that the resulting 


economy of managementis of greater advantage to exist- 


ing policyholders than the improved mortality which 


would result from the influx of a larger number of lives 


that had recently passed medical examination. The 
probability is that this view is correct, and the society 


dpes give fractionally better results to its members than. 


would be possible if it made itself more useftl to the 
community at large by extending its business. Other 
companies educate the public about life assurance, and 
the Equitable to some extent reaps the benefit of this 
educational work by claiming, and rightly claiming, 
that it economises by paying no commission. 

It is a great question, however, whether by adopting 
more modern methods in all departments the Equitable 
could not do even better than it does for its existing 
members. The rate of interest earned upon its funds 
last year was £3 12s. 3d., which is a much lower 
return than is obtained by most life offices. If the 
society could manage to earn even an extra 45. per 
cent. upon its funds it would be able to pay 5 per cent. 
of the premium income for commission, thus greatly 
extending its business and at the same time obtaining 
the benefit of improved mortality, which would benefit 
the existing members. Much may be forgiven to the 
old Equitable for the great services which it rendered 
to life assurance in the remote past, but owing to the 
good results which it gives to policyholders in the 
present an extension of its business is to be desired. 
Its ways, however, are more attractively old-fashioned 
than wise, and unless they are altered it is only too 
probable that a gradual decay will set in, as the result 
of more modern and successful methods on the part of 
enterprising competitors. To stand still in these days 
is dangerous. The absorption of the old Equitable 
by an enterprising competitor is a calamity not to be 
contemplated with equanimity, but the catastrophe can 
hardly be avoided unless the society wakes up and 
realises that the ways of the twentieth century are 
very different from those which prevailed in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the society was started. 
Actuarial theory of a high order is of supreme value to 
a life office, but some measure of business energy is no 
less essential to permanent prosperity. 

One strong feature of the old Equitable is the 
economy with which it is managed. The report claims 
that the expenses of management are 6°65 per cent. of 
the premium income, or about half the average expen- 
diture of British offices. It is necessary to enter a 
gentle protest against this figure. The revenue account 
shows an item for the commuted cost of pensions to 
retired officers of £3,266. This is just as much cost of 
management as the salaries paid to existing officials, 
and increases the expense ratio to 8°4 per cent. It 
may be, and indeed is, exceptional expenditure, but it 
is far from being the first item of the kind and is 
merely a method of book-keeping which disguises the 
real expenditure of the society. If, instead of paying 
a retired official a lump sum or purchasing an annuity 
to provide the pension, the pension were paid year by 
year out of revenue, the expenses of management 
would show a small increase, which would represent 
more accurately than the present plan the actual ex- 
penses of management. No one interested in life 
assurance can refrain from recognising the excellence 
of the old Equitable or from wishing it well, and 
because its past record is so fine and its present position 
so good we can but wish that it would alter some of its 
ways and add to its history fresh chapters of success, 


SHYLOCK AS MR. TREE, 


M R. TREE is a gallant spirit. His province in life 
i is to keep the centre of the stage for as long as 
possible, to extract from audiences an infinite number 
of ejaculations of wonder and delight, to dominate— 
even to tyrannise. He exists no doubt to corrupt— 
from the point of view of those fastidious creatures who 
do not like histrionics—the taste of a whole Gentile 
nation and thus to avenge in part the sorrows of all the 
Shylocks that all the Ghettos ever saw. And very 
excellently he has done it. As it appears, he has 
hypnotised the nation, terrorised the press and 
rendered London a laughing-stock, since London lies 
beneath his feet. His triumph is all but complete. 
With his Shylock he has added another leaf to his 
laurel crown: there needs but one more. 

His is a gallant spirit. Whether he takes himself 
seriously or not I have no quarrel withhim. He follows 
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an art with which I am not in sympathy but I can 
admire his skill. He is a hypnotist, almost a filibuster, 
a prestidigitateur. The hand, in his case, deceives the 
eye. He puts, as it were, the Shakespeare rabbit into 
the top-hat of His Majesty’s Theatre, warms it over the 
footlights and produces a spectacular omelette. Mighty 
waves of sound pour out from the spectators. 

And to the cynical mind, what is most delectable in 
the sight is the fact that the audiences believe that, 
still, he and they are doing homage to the ineffable 
name of Shakespeare. . . . The ineffable name of 
Shakespeare ! 

What a bad acting play ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” 
appears to be: how it halted: what digressions, what 
longueurs, it contained last Saturday night! How is 
it that we have for so long continued to consider 
Shakespeare a great dramatist ? It must be, it occurred 
to me between yawns and impatience audible from a 
dissatisfied gentleman behind me, that Shakespeare is 
really one of those dramatists who do no more than 
read well: it must be. For I have known ‘‘The Merchant 
cf Venice ” ever since I was fourteen, and on hardly an 
evening when I am feeling restful do I not soothe myself 
by repeating one or other of Portia’s speeches. (I do 
not know why this is, for there are other plays of 
Shakespeare that please me better when I read them.) 
But nothing of the dreamy magic and ecstasy came 
through to me across the footlights and the palms that 
hid the orchestra. Perhaps that was because of the 
ejaculations, continual and disturbing, from the un- 
known gentleman behind me. But there were gondolas, 
there were masques, there were pretty pictures, refined 
upholstery, there was the Venice of the Ghetto... . 
and there was Mr. Tree. 

But even Mr. Tree with his boundless experience 
was not able to make ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” any- 
thing but tedious. It is true that in our midnight and 
voluptuous revels with the plays we do not make 
allowances for the interruptions, the masques, the 
dances, the gondolas, and the intervals when, during 
an episode of empty stage, a bell tolls emotionally 
above a synagogue. We read on, we do not remember 
that these things are essential to the modern stage 
or that Shakespeare, who was not for an age but 
for all time, ought to have foreseen the exigencies of 
His Majesty’s Theatre to-day. 

A bad play. . . . It would not get on: it dragged 
over a dance: it halted for displays of erudition 
depicting the Ghetto and Venice of the Renaissance. 
It is wonderful the work that Mr. Tree must have put 
into his production: one wonders how he ever found 
time to think out each of the guttural ejaculations, 
pauses, snorts, and the crawling motions of his fingers. 
He seems to have exhausted the possibilities of 
M. Viollet le Duc and the Jewish Encyclopedia. The 
only criticism that one has to make is that he did not, 
as a pendant to his picture of the Jews going into the 
synagogue, give us an interlude representing Mass in 
San Marco, another with Gobbo purchasing provisions 
for the banquet and the Doge celebrating the marriage 
of the city with the Adriatic. It would have rounded 
off the picture and have formed, educationally, the 
complement to the instructive sidelights that Mr. Tree 
has thrown upon life in the Venetian Ghetto. 

It should not however be thought that Mr. Tree is 
a special pleader for oppressed Jews. On the con- 
trary, his Shylock is not tragic, he is not even seriously 
oppressed, he is so vigorous, so much the most 
dominant figure on the stage. Mr. Tree must have 
felt that any expression of race feeling would have 
been in bad taste in a theatre whose mission is not to 
preach but to express to the fullest the personality of 
Mr. Tree. No doubt he feels that Shakespeare in 
that particular has gone too far, so that Mr. Tree 
makes as little as possible of, say, the speech about 
the ring that Leah gave him when he was a bachelor. 
We had come expecting to be moved by the uttering 
of those words. But we were not, we hardly noticed 
them: we were so anxiously wondering what Mr. Tree 
would do next. And it came. Mr. Tree poured some- 
thing white on his head, he rent his garments, 
solicitously and slowly, so that we should not miss the 
significance of the action, he muttered incomprehen- 
sible sounds, no doubt part of a Hebrew imprecation, 


and thus cleverly obscured the partisan pathos of 
Shakespeare’s words. It was all exceedingly instruc- 
tive ; and it was much better than Shakespeare because 
Shakespeare could not have given us all those details 
of a life with which he was unacquainted. 

But what a bad play it was. .. . A great many of 
us had not the patience to sit out the last two scenes. 
They came as an anticlimax to the trial, since, at the 
end, after Mr. Tree had said all the words in his part, 
his magnetic figure remained, for several long minutes, 
posturing, fainting, gasping, terrible. What was to 
come? What could come? There would be no more 
Mr. Tree, and the other actors were all carefully and’ 
artistically subordinated to his figure. 

Miss Dorothy Minto was adorable as Nerissa—but 
she was not in the picture at all. She looked as if she 
had dropped into it out of one of Mr. Rackham’s 
drawings for ‘‘ Peter Pan”. And the rest of the tableaux. 
were—so very fittingly—like those which we receive 
in the supplements to our Christmas Numbers. Miss. 
Alexandra Carlisle seemed to have been created by 
Mr. —— R.A. for his success of the summer at 
Burlington House: the handsome Bassanio seemed to: 
have stepped from the same canvas. Antonio was 
severe, dignified and restrained. So that, except for 
Miss Minto and one or two embarrassing instants when. 
Mr. Calthrop in his recital of the Jew’s agonies was. 
actually parodying Mr. Tree himself and one felt almost 
nervous, there was nothing that was not exactly as it 
should be. It was all just Mr. Tree, making wonderful 
gestures, uttering weird cries and guttural ejaculations 
before an ordinary commercial picture. 

Mr. Tree has in fact only the one leaf of laurel to add 
to his crown. Let him cease handicapping himself 
with Shakespeare as a companion. He does not need 
it any longer. In earlier days, no doubt, it was 
prudent thus to allure an audience by appealing to the 
idea that in witnessing his spectacles and transforma- 
tion scenes they were improving themselves. But that 
is all over. Last Saturday hardly a ‘‘ quotation” came 
across the footlights. It was all Mr. Tree, Venetian 
colouring, gondolas and Ghetto scenes. Let Mr. Tree 
carry his cynical triumph just one step further. Let 
him give us, say, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”, by Mr. Tree in 
a series of tableaux, arranged in a new order, after 
designs by Mr. Frank Dicksee, without words but with 
four and a half hours of Mr. Tree’s attitudes in the 
foreground. Then indeed the triumph would be com- 
plete. Mr. Tree would have improved Shakespeare 
out of existence and we should have revealed to us 
what really we go out for to see. 


Forp Mapox HveErFEr. 


THE DARK HOUR IN THE WILDERNESS.. 


LAY my face on barren sands ; 
The thirsty sands drink up my tears, 
My tribute to the desert lands 
Where I have wandered years and years! 


Insatiate sands, the whole world’s flood 
Of tears but leaves you thirsting still. 

O could you drink of my life’s blood 
Your heart and mine had had their will. 


Love holds the trembling mortal heart 
Within the shelter of his hands, 

And will not let its Dream depart 
For all the drought of desert lands. 


ALTHEA GYLES- 
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IN BOND STREET AND WHITECHAPEL. | 


GseuLD the scheme for completing the decoration 
of the Palace of Westminster come to be realised, 


-the name of Mr. Frank Brangwyn would doubtless be 
-among the names of painters which would readily 


. does with Piranesi. 


- sentative element. 


~they are painted in a large manner. 


: patches of light and dark colour. 


portion and the more successful achievement. 


suggest themselves. In the art of to-day Mr. Brangwyn 
holds a place somewhat apart. His painting is de- 
corative in aim, and yet there is nothing still and 
composed about it ; it is painting of power, of energy, 
of movement. Mr. Brangwyn began, if I am not 
mistaken, by working at decoration in the more 
restricted sense of pattern-designing. He still weaves 
patterns, but his arabesque is made of the forms of 


‘living human figures, or, in landscape, of the masses 


and colours of foliage, building, hill, and cloud. 


‘Whereas most painters begin with representing, and, 
_as they develop, concern themselves more and more 


with the relations between the figures and objects they 


‘represent, controlling 1bem to a decorative scheme, 


r. Brangwyn begins with a primary decorative idea, 
into which he works more and more of the repre- 
The fusion of the two is rarely, I 
think, complete; but this only adds to the interest 


‘with which we watch the artist’s progress. 


Just now, at the Fine Art Society’s gallery, Mr. 
Brangwyn is holding an exhibition of his work ; chiefly 


- etchings, with a small proportion of pictures, and two 


large decorative panels painted for last year’s interna- 
tional exhibition at Venice. Mr. Brangwyn’s instinct 
is toward largeness. His etchings are all on a scale 
too large for the true etcher’s art, so the orthodox will 
think. And though the canvases shown are small, 
In this latter case 
I think the criticism, which is exacting in the demand 
that the means should be nicely appropriate to the end, 


- is justified. For in truth one is too conscious of broad 


brush and paint to enjoy what these have been busy on 
the canvas for; and the actual manipulation has too 
little beauty for the eye to be satisfied with that. One 
feels this especially in the artist’s still-life pictures. 
But apart from this, Mr. Brangwyn’s large facility does 
not always make for a fine sense of form ; its weakness, 
more apparent on a small scale, is a tendency to empti- 
ness within the pattern. It renders trees in broad 
mass, but the mass is apt to be inexpressive of real form 


-and growth. Mr. Brangwyn’s landscapes would gain, 


it seems to me, if they included more of the essential 
qualities of things, apart from their decorative uses as 
The pattern which is 
imposed on natural material is never so satisfying 
as the pattern discovered, or left half-discovered. 


‘Indeed, it would seem that the finest decorative quality 


is rather the result of sub-conscious workings in a mind 


. alert to seize the expressiveness of things in characters 
form and colour. 


In the present exhibition the 
etchings are, to my mind, decidedly the more interesting 
In a 
plate like ‘‘ The Storm” (No. 19) the design, with its 
big black tree, seems rather empty: the scale too large. 
But in most examples the big scale justifies itself, as it 
For in general these prints are the 
reverse of empty, even though one’s eye does not linger 
over particular detail, any more than the artist’s hand 


' has lingered, curiously or intensely. Mr. Brangwyn’s 


mind is filled with the populous spectacle of modern 
life: it is concerned not with chosen images of 
humanity, whether types or individuals, but simply with 


men, the shifting restless crowd of occupied, energetic 


men ; above all, with men busy about things greater 


- than themselves—huge buildings, great bridges, ships, 


the sea. In this big theatre, and out of the thronged 
anonymous drama, he finds rhythms of movement and 


. effort, reminding one sometimes, as in the group of 


-men towing a heavy barge (No. 25), of Constantin 


Meunier’s bronze reliefs. In plates like ‘‘ The Bridge, 
Barnard Castle,” and ‘‘ Old Houses, Ghent,” there is a 


- sense of time and antiquity ; but the interest always |. 


is that of the modern observer. I could wish that 
Mr. Brangwyn’s imagination allowed more often an 


- escape from the confused spectacle of life ; that pause, 


stillness, space had more value.in his design. Full of: 
decorative resource and vigorous rhythms as it is, his: 


. art lacks too often the suggestions that lead out of and 


beyond the actual scene. But the sea, or rather the life 
of men who have to do with the sea, never fails to 
kindle in him a deeper vein, a more poetic feeling. The 
mysterious beauty of masts and rigging; wharves 
where ships lie at anchor after their voyage; the 
breaking-up of great old men-of-war ; in these subjects 
Mr. Brangwyn is at his best, and surely he has neve 
treated them more impressively than in some of these 
etchings now in Bond Street. 

A well-known earlier picture of Mr. Brangwyn’s, ‘‘ The 
Slave Market”, very forcible in colour, is among the 
varied contents of the spring exhibition at Whitechapel 
In the upper gallery there is a collection of present-day 
pictures and drawings, which contains a number of 
excellent things ; and though several have been quite 
recently shown elsewhere, one is delighted to see again 
such works as Mr. Rothenstein’s portrait of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh in ‘ Trelawny of the Wells”, Mr. Ricketts’ 
‘* Betrayal”, Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Lord Ribblesdale, 
Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘ Building the Rick”. Another small 
picture by Mr. Clausen, ‘‘ Mother and Child ”, is beauti- 
fully drawn and felt. But the special interest of the 
exhibition is the collection of copies shown in the lower 
rooms. When it is added that among these copies are 
paintings by masters like Gainsborough, Stevens, Etty, 
Sargent, it is needless to explain how attractive such a 
collection can be made. We are so deluged nowadays 
with photographs and reproductions that we forget 
how much value there may be in a good copy, simply 
as a translation from some great original ; but there is 
another side of interest in the copies made by one 
master after another master ; it is so much revelation of 
the younger’s preferences, self-chosen discipline, ways 
of study. At Whitechapel we have, on the one hand, 
Mrs. Herringham’s patient copies, quite exquisite in 
their fidelity as in their quality, after Botticelli and 
other early Italians, almost rivalled by those of Mr. 
Fulleylove after Piombo and Lucidel; and on the 
other, Brabazon’s rapid impressions after Velazquez 
and Rembrandt, careless of form, but brilliant in their 
vivacity. When we come to masters like Gainsborough 
and Stevens, we are more interested in the copyist 
than the copy. There might have been more of the 
Gainsboroughs ; but those shown are enough to 
astonish us by their variety and thoroughness. In 
copying Van Dyck he is perfectly in his element, and 
the splendid ‘‘ Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart” 
rivals the original. Working after Teniers, he is 
translating from a different technical manner, and 
perhaps did not learn very much, though the com- 
position evidently pleased him. The well-authenticated 
copy after Murillo I do not think anyone would have 
recognised as from Gainsborough’s brush; one rather 
wonders why he made it. Nothing could be more 
careful and thorough than Constable’s copy from 
Ruysdael, lent by Mr. Gambier Howe ; for Constable, 
with all his innovating instincts, was a close student of 
his predecessors. A most interesting comparison is 
afforded by the neighbourhood of Mr. Sargent’s small 
copy of ‘‘ Las Meninas,” one of a series of copies from 
Velazquez, and the well-known copy of the central 
group in that picture by John Phillip. The paint of 
the Sargent copy has sunk, no doubt ; the surface 
lacks quality and the colour freshness compared with 
the Phillip ; but in the latter the rendering of pose and 
gesture shows a little heavy; it is not intimately felt 
and delicately seized as in the Sargent. There are 
several of Etty’s fine copies after his beloved Venetians. 
The examples of Stevens are a little disappointing to 
those who know those quite marvellous and exquisite 
drawings made in his boyhood after the then despised 
and neglected Primitives of Florence and Siena. It is 
amusing to see how he infuses a severity of his own 
into the soft contours of Bonifazio’s ‘‘ Feast of Dives ”’ ; 
but Raphael’s ‘‘ Astronomy ” proves perfectly congenial. 
As rather a rarity, one notes a water-colour copy of 
Rubens by Cotman. 

Mention of Cotman reminds me to mention some 
_water-colours now at the Carfax Gallery which have 
some affinity to Cotman’s art. Mr. McComas is, I think, 
new to London exhibitions, at least his work is néw 
| to me; but he is a water-colourist who makes his 
mark. With a certain architectural character. of 


design, his drawings are broadly mapped as colour- 
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schemes, yet do not sacrifice firm structure and 
underlying form. His subjects are mostly from 
Greece and Spain ; the bridged crags of Ronda inspire 
him happily and give him apt material for his chosen 
method. Fondness for a tawny underglow of colour 
may become monotonous; but in ‘‘The Walls of 
Ronda ”— perhaps the best drawing in the exhibition— 
the cool harmony of browns and greys is very original 
and effective. Mr. McComas reminds one in his con- 
ceptions a little of Cotman, but a good deal more of 
that remarkable, though now quite forgotton water- 
colour draughtsman, Francis Towne, whose work he 
has probably never seen. LAURENCE BINYON. 


THE LAWYER SCAPEGOAT. 


Lyecross are abused; but certainly lawyers are 
hated more. Most men and even more women 
of property think themselves ill-used at some time or 
other by an attorney. But they generally add that 
the wrong-doer may be an exception. When the late 
Admiral Commerell denounced the whole tribe of 
lawyers he could not have supposed that his will would 
be published in the ha’penny press. Memories are 
short, so we cite this impetuous document: ‘I entreat 
the parties interested in my will not to appeal to the 
law, if any difficulty may arise, but to arbitrate. 
Having been swindled myself by every lawyer that 
Iever had anything to do with makes me offer this 
advice to my heirs, executors, and assigns.” Some- 
body once said that he did not care to speak ill ofa 
man behind his back, but he believed that the in- 
dividual in question was an attorney. The innuendo is 
sure of a sympathetic laugh. It seems to touch the in- 
stinctive perceptions of humanity. The description 
of ‘‘ Pantagruel’s visit to the Isle des Apedeftes A 
longs doigts et mains crochues” is pronounced 
spurious by the authorities. But Rabelais had already 
betrayed the deepest ill-will towards lawyers in his 
account of the Chats-fourrez, occupying the Isle de 
Cassade under their chief Grippeminaud. He even said 
that all the evil and misery of the world is due to 
‘*lincroyable et inestimable méchanceté laquelle est 
continuellement forgée et exercée en l’officine des 
Chats-fourrez”. The robust comprehension of this 
charge had nothing peculiar in it. It agreed with the 
general sentiment. Every single colony of Spanish 
America formally begged the Council to appoint no 
man connected with the law to office in its govern- 
ment. At an early date indeed the emigration of 
lawyers to the colony of Darien was strictly forbidden 
by the Crown, startled by the proceedings of Pedrarrias, 
Licentiate and Governor. The judicial murder of Vasco 
Nuitez, who discovered the South Sea, was one of his 
atrocities. But neither royal decree nor local hostility 
could exclude the Chats-fourrez. 

Tradition reports that the people of the Isle of Wight 
were more successful. It is not unsupported. Sir 
Richard Worsley, the earliest historian of that interest- 
ing island, quotes from the papers of Sir John Oglander, 
representative of the oldest and most important family 
there. In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that gentleman wrote : ‘‘I have heard and partly know 
it to be true that not only heretofore was no lawyer or 
attorney in oure Island but in Sir George Carey’s time 
an attorney coming to settle in oure Island, was, by his 
command, with a pound of candles hanging at his 
breech, lighted, with bells aboute his legs, hunted owte 
of the Island. Insomuch that owre ancestors lived here 
so quietly and securely, being never troubled to London 
or Winchester, so they seldom or never went owte of 
the Island.” Elsewhere Sir John complains that 
‘* peace and law have beggared usall”. And the editor 
of 1804 was still so imbued with the vulgar prejudice 
that he adds: ‘‘ many inhabitants make little scruple of 
wishing that Sir George Carey was alive again now”. 
This masterful Governor was Elizabeth’s Lord Hunsdon. 

But once-upon a time the whole realm made an effort 
to keep lawyers out of the House of Commons at any 
rate. It seems audacity beyond belief; but the con- 
ception was not really so monstrous five centuries ago 


as it'might seem-now. People did not understand: 


_ uncertain how his salutation might be received ; 


then that a country is best governed by talk. So per- 
sons in any way connected with the law were forbidden 
to stand. Strange to say, Parliament thus bereft got 
along very well. Then first a claim was made to 
recover the property of the Church for the use of the 
public. His Grace the Archbishop urged that the 
prayers of holy men did an inestimable service to the 
public. But the Speaker, sticking to business, replied : 
‘* My lord, I think the prayers of the Church make a 
very slender supply for the king’s needs!” Also every 
grant of the Crown was resumed and every pensiom 
stayed, pending inquiry. But lawyers and churchmen 
kept the records, and they allowed themselves the just 
satisfaction of giving this abnormal assembly a name 
which endures—Parliamentum indoctorum. 

Historians have been puzzled to account for the 
movement. Distrust and fear of attorneys do not need 
explanation ; the fact that they are universal proves. 
them to be essential characteristics of our fallen nature.. 
But why did they assert themselves so conspicuously 
at this time? Stubbs suggests that the men of law 
introduced their private business and delayed public 
affairs, which were very pressing indeed just then. It 
seems likely. Also they might probably use the Anglo- 
Norman jargon of the Courts. We see what an attrac- 
tion that vilest of human utterances had for the Chats-. 
fourrez when Lord Chancellor Guilford used it, by 
choice, as he tells us, near three centuries later, in 
writing his private diary—one of the oddest facts in 
psychology for him who can grasp all the meaning of 
it. Everyone has laughed over the sample quoted by 
Macaulay, but others may be found as idiotic in almost 
every page of the old reports. It is true that the use 
of Norman French had been forbidden a hundred and’ 
forty years before. But he who does not recognise the 
cool and fearless tenacity with which lawyers resist 
any change that may reduce their little bills has not 
read history. It is deeply interesting to learn from 
Professor Sayce ‘‘that the men of law at Babylon 
continued to use the Sumirian language long after 
the current form of speech had become Semitic”. 
Thus we trace the identity of the legal mind since 
the beginning of things. Anglo-French was the 
Sumirian of our lawyers. History records that it was. 
abolished in 1362; but Macaulay found his example,. 
as lively as ever, three hundred years afterwards. 
Meanwhile, in 1658, the House of Commons had issued’ 
a sharp ordinance upon the subject—and the Lord 
Protector’s Government stood no nonsense. Learned 
Mr. Styles was publishing his invaluable Reports just 
then, and he thought it prudent to translate them into. 
English ; but with a protest as bitterly scornful as he 
dared to make it. Yet in two years the old order 
returned, and joyously the lawyers resumed their 
Sumirian. Not till 1731 did they submit to the order 
issued in 1362—and we observe with delight that Chief 
Justice Raymond fought the Bill, which made English 
compulsory, ‘‘tooth and nail”. All who admire the 
courage which defies the public interest and common- 
sense itself for the honour and profit of a fraternity 
must have a kindly feeling for attorneys. 


AN ARAB FUNERAL. 


A SOUND of chanting filled the streets as a smalf 

white-clad group of men carrying a body, high 
on an open bier, passed through the town. The dusky 
haik that swathed the corpse outlined its angles, 
making it look just like a sculptor’s sketch in clay,. 
covered with linen and damped to keep it wet. 

The bearers, chosen at random, of all heights and 
ages, stumbled along, now trotting and again walking 
with the peculiar swing the flowing Arab clothes give 
to a mass of men. As the procession made its way 
through the streets, filthy with refuse, and past markets: 
where the blood of animals left on the stones had 
formed a purple mud, the people whom it passed 
took apparently no notice of the dead, as if the funeral 
merely were an incident in the long journey of the lives 
so many of them pass upon the road. A casual Euro- 
pean looked with interest, his hand rising involuntarily 
towards his hat, then stopped upon the way,’ feeling” 
but the: 
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compatriots and co-religionists of the dead man, lying. 
so stiffly underneath his haik, bought, sold, and talked 
of money (their favourite theme) unmoved, trusting in 
God to stay His hand toward themselves. Yellow and 
wolfish dogs ran in and out between the bearers’ legs, 
and no one cursed them, as Europeans do on lesser 
provocation, and as the bier was borne into the open 
market-place it found itself entangled in a crowd of 
people all dressed exactly in the same white rags that 
their dead brother wore. So thick the people swarmed 
that the procession halted several times until they 
separated to let it pass. Long strings of camels, bear- 
ing merchandise covered with brown and white striped 
rugs, swayed past it, their heads towering above the 
bier, at which they looked with the grave curiosity 
that seems to stamp them as inhabitants of a world 
older than is our own. Asses and mules carrying great 
nets packed hard with straw pressed on the mourners 
and the bier itself as they passed by, and now and then 
the mass of human beings opened sullenly to let a 
horseman pass, who, upright in his saddle, almost 
seemed to kneel upon his horse, in his short stirrup- 
leathers. Huts made of sacking or of old blankets 
lined the road which cut the market into two, and by 
them squatted their owners selling charcoal, bundles 
of firewood, vegetables and fruit. Men carrying 
goat-skins full of water, and a brass cup in their left 
hands, tinkling a bell, trudged to and fro, now and 
then stopping to pour out a cupful and receive a 
copper coin infinitesimally small. Over the press 
there hung the scent as of wild beasts distinctive of 
crowds in the East, and dust and particles of horse- 
dung floated in the air, making it pungent and difficult 
to breathe. 

The market passed, the funeral took its way through 
the town gates into the open country, which, when a 
belt of gardens had been crossed, stretched out a waste 
of stones. The cemetery, built by the fostering care 
of the French conquerers more than a mile beyond the 
walls, surrounded by a high white wall and set about 
with European trees which drooped in the fierce sun, 
stood out gaunt, modern, and as unlike as possible to 
an Arab burying-ground with its rough slabs of stones, 
crossed by innumerable footpaths and browsed upon 
by goats. 

Emerging on the stony plain, from which the sun 
gave back its heat a hundredfold, the mourners halted 
and changed bearers, chanting the whole time in a 
minor key. Their flowing dusky clothes blended 
exactly with the landscape, on which the sun poured 
down a flood of light, so white that every colour 
disappears, and the corpse on its bier appeared sus- 
pended in the air, or left alone, as if it were the grave 
of some Araphoé or Apaché chief, left on four stakes 
to moulder, so absolutely the carrying figures melted 
into the stones. 

Once more they started, and their chant in the thin 
air just reached the ear, fine and high-pitched as a 
mosquito’s song. They seemed to fly, their feet just 
brushing on the road, in the half-mirage raised by the 
heat and rising from the ground. The bier swayed to 
and fro, but gently, just as a rider sways upon a pacing 
horse, and the procession, white and unearthly-looking, 
appeared to fly towards its goal, as if borne by the 
wind. 

So for a moment there came an air as of romance 
over the last act connected with a man who perhaps 
in life had been a petty shopkeeper, or perhaps one of 
those nameless brawling Arabs who in the market- 
place of any town in Barbary, jangle and shout the 
livelong day, sit in a café drinking green tea if by the 
merest chance they have a penny, and sleep at night 
upon the cobble stones at a street corner, or lie with 
other waifs in the ‘‘ m’darsa ” of the mosque. 

Nature was making up to him, although he knew it 
not, and probably would not have cared even if he had 
the chance, for his life’s sordidness and want. But as 
you looked out at the fleeting spectacle, so cloudlike 
and so similar to life itself, hurrying along the road 
towards the cemetery, the thought occurred, what if 
it is the last stage of the journey that some wandering 
tribesman is:making through the world? . 

Then, as if. confirmation of the idea was wanted and 
to make the simile complete, the bearers once. more 


halted, laying the bier upon the ground and sitting 
down to rest. Only a fragmentary note or two of the 
wild chanting now reached the ear, deadened by passing 
through the semi-tropical belt of garden land planted 
with palm-trees, apricots that grew as high as elms, 
and with bananas, and those so faint and so disjointed 
that they appeared as if they had been wafted from 
afar, and that the actual little group seated amidst the 
stone-strewn landscape had no reality and was an 
image of a scene projected on the sky as by a mirage 
in the Sahara. 

Once more they took their burden up, and once 
again their drapery fluttered as they trotted on, but 
now all in a mass, and the high bier had faded out of 
sight against the stones. They passed between high 
rocks, and then once more came out upon the plain, 
always a little nearer to the cemetery. Then, as they 
neared it, once more they came into full view, their 
dusky clothes standing out clearly against its white- 
washed walls. A green gate opened, and they entered 
and were lost to sight, leaving the gazer from the town 
walls uncertain whether they had really passed before 
his view, or had been but a figment of the brain or a 
refraction on the retina accustomed to the various scenes 
of Arab life. Around the shallow grave no doubt they 
stood, after their custom, chanting their testimony of 
belief in the One God, which moulds their faith but 
does not influence their works. Lastly, the corpse was 
lowered from the bier, and lay, looking pathetically 
small in its white wrappings, in the hot sandy soil which 
had so often been its bed in life. Then, without wait- 
ing, whilst the others still intoned the versicle ‘‘ No 
God, but God ”’, the noblest, baldest statement of belief 
that man has yet devised, three or four took the 
mattocks with which the gravediggers had wrought 
the grave, and filled it, shovelling down the sand and 
stones upon the corpse, which seemed to shiver as it 
felt their weight, and shrink into the ground. They 
shed no tears, for to have done so would have been to 
doubt of Allah’s wisdom—Allah the merciful, the com- 
passionate, He who had breathed the breath of life into 
the nostrils of the dead believer for a spell, and then 
withdrawn it, as it seemed good to Him. When all 
was done, and a small sandy mound was raised over 
the body, edged round with stones, they stood a 
moment silently gazing on the ground. Then sitting 
down, some on the bier and others on the sand, they 
once more raised their chant, wailing and long-drawn- 
out, sounding as if the soul of the dead man still fluttered 
round about the spot, bewailing its disseverance from 
the flesh, which alone gave it feeling and existence, if 
ever it had lived. 

Long they sat singing, chiefly in verses from the 
Koran ; verses affirming their belief ; belief in Him 
who chose the Praised One as His prophet, and let him 
in his youth guide camels, so that-the-experience thus 
gained would stand him in good stead, when it was 
time for him to guide mankind. Hours passed, and 
then in groups they sauntered back towards the town, 
emerging from the cemetery bathed in the evening 
light, glorious and statuesque in their white robes. 
Then as they neared the town, and as the setting sun 
fell on their backs, the halo which it had thrown upon 
them far away dispersed, they passed through the 
gates, a group of dirty Arabs, carrying some boards 
and chattering loudly as they walked. 

R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


FROM RONSARD. 
‘* Mignonne, allons voir si la rose.” 


HOU dear one !—Come, see if the rose 
So proud, at sun-break, to unclose 
Her folded robe of red, new-blown, 
Hath aught yet lost, by Vesper sky, 
Of bloom, of tint, of purpling dye, 
Or still hath blush to pair thine own! 


Jennett HumMPHREYs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PORTUGUESE REPUBLICANS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
6 April, 1908. 

Sir,—I beg to send you a communication from a 
friend in Portugal, who enjoys peculiar opportunities 
of knowing the Portuguese people and their ways. 

The outcome of the recent elections in that country 
makes my friend’s comments on some phases of Re- 
publican opinion particularly valuable. There can be 
no doubt of the political ineptitude and demoralisation 
of one class at least in Portugal. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Cc 


‘“When any Republican leader has an interview with 
a foreign journalist, his speech is gentle. He says that 
the Republicans only desire to introduce their ideal 
form of government by peaceful means : by educational 
propaganda, by gradually pointing to the people the 
blessings which would follow a change of régime, and 
so forth. This is for foreign consumption. For home 
consumption very different tactics are followed. All 
disasters, misfortunes, both political and financial, were 
laid on the shoulders of the late King, and the King’s 
person was attacked with a scurrility of which only 
those acquainted with the Portuguese Republican press 
can form an idea. 

‘* Unfortunately, this very scurrility ensures for the 
Republican papers a ready sale among the lower 
classes. That they are being properly ‘educated’ by 
the Republicans was shown by the manner in which 
the regicides were recently glorified. Another sign of 
the times may have some painful interest for your 
readers. In a small village near Braganca (whence 
the Royal Family take their name) a man and his 
grown-up sons conceived the idea of a carnival pro- 
cession parodying the late tragedy in Lisbon ! e 
father was to masquerade as Jodo Franco, two of his 
sons represented the King and Queen respectively, 
and a third was to be the assassin. The mock King 
and Queen entered an ox-cart, and soon afterwards the 
murderer appeared, pointing a revolver at the ‘ King’. 
The ‘Queen’ pretending to defend him with a bunch 
of flowers, the revolver was to be fired with the result 
that the ‘Queen’ was to be shot dead, and that the 
young man who took the part of the King was likewise 
to be assassinated. It is a sign of the times, not only 
that this vile mummery of a tragic horror should have 
been allowed by public and police to take place, but that 
it should have been reported by Republican papers 
without criticism or condemnation.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE S. ASAPH 
BILL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Parkstone. 

Sir,—Sydney Smith, we know, confessed, perhaps in 
an unguarded moment, that the experience of life had 
left him with but one remaining illusion, and that was 
—an Archbishop of Canterbury. Even a Bishop of 
London he could at last face without blenching ; but 
the thought of an Archbishop, and that of Canterbury, 
still overcrowed his else undaunted spirit. 

It would be an idle curiosity to speculate whether, if 
the life of the witty prebendary could possibly have 
been prolonged to our days, the shadow of the same 
illusion would still have power to darken his brighter 
thought. We almost venture to doubt it. It was 
perhaps the magnificent uselessness of the Archbishops 
of his day that so powerfully impressed him. But 
much water has passed under London Bridge since 
then. The stately old ‘‘ carriage-and-six-horses” 
Primate, whose presence could lend an added dignity 
even to a Royal procession, has passed away ; a new 
race of Archbishops has arisen, and new uses have been 
found for them. Notions have grown up, fostered by 
examples such as those of Archbishops Benson and 
Temple, that other than ornamental functions may 
fairly be expected of the Lords of Lambeth, and 


successors of S. Augustin. The Church herself has 
learned to look for good service at their hands. There 
are among us some who consider it to be inherent in 
the very idea of a Primate that he should at least aspire 
to lead and guide in times of difficulty and danger the 
Church committed to his charge; that he should 
unflinchingly assert and maintain its just rights and 
claims against all assailants ; that in concert with his 
suffragan bishops and representatives of the Clergy 
duly convened and consulted, and with influential 
leaders of the Laity, and thus as far as possible backed 
by their united authority, he should recommend to the 
Church at large a clear and consistent policy of self- 
defence, and an organisation of their political strength 
such as may make itself effectively and adequately felt 
in the country at large, and in the ultimate decisions of 
the Legislature. 

Whether the realisation of such an ideal of a useful 
Archbishop, had he been privileged to see it in his day, 
would have found Sydney as profoundly impressed as 
he described under former conditions, we can but guess ; 
but we fear the illusion must have vanished utterly, 
‘*to fade into the light of common day”, in face of 
our present experience of a most worthy Archbishop, 
inspired no doubt with the most excellent intentions, 
who being confronted with a more deadly assault on 
his Church than it has encountered almost for centuries, 
shows that he fails not only to realise the ideal, but 
even to aspire to it. ‘‘ By his speech on the S. Asaph 
Bill”, as ‘‘ A Layman of Bangor Diocese” succinctly 
puts it, ‘‘ his Grace has thrown us (Churchmen) over 
completely in favour of universal Undenominationalism ; 
and has acted with most dangerous precipitancy. He 
has taken no counsel with Episcopate, Priesthood, or 
Laity.” Guidance or leadership of a united body he 
emphatically disclaims. With fervour he repeats that 
he ‘‘ speaks only for himself” !—and when he speaks, 
it is to recommend to the Church not self-defence, but 
the acceptance of terms most humiliating, garnished 
with “‘ facilities ” transparently illusory. 

It would almost seem as though his Grace could do 
no other than he did. Nature was too strong for him. 
Born evidently with a double portion of the canny 
caution that distinguishes his nation, he seems unable 
to emancipate himself from the fixed idea that a com- 
promise must in every case be the safest, and that it is 
better to give up almost everything than to miss the 
chance of one—or rather, of anything offered under that 
name. The pity of it is that his compromises are so 
— one-sided. They recall the Gilbert and Sullivan 
refrain— 


‘** Everything for him, Nothing at all for her!” 
‘“‘Him” of course being McKenna; ‘‘her” the 


Church. I am, Sir, &c., 
FORMER FELLOW OF ORIEL. 


LORD CROMER AND GENERAL GORDON. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
South Norwood, 7 April, 1908. 
Sir,—After the note of harmony struck by your 
correspondent Mr. Runciman, with which I am in 
entire accord, 1 was somewhat startled by the ‘“‘ pot- 
pourri” of ‘* Lord Cromer, Mr. Stead, General Gordon 
and Egypt”. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s idea of agreement bears 
a suspicious resemblance to his faith in his own 
countrymen. 
Most Englishmen agree with me in preferring the 
English and sentiments of Mr. Sykes. 
Yours faithfully, 
HuBert V. Duncomse. 


ANTI-CLERICAL LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


6 April, 1908. 
Sir,—Many of your readers will remember the 
numerous letters which have appeared in your “ Corre- 
spondence” relating te the scandalous liberty enjoyed 
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by the ‘‘ Asino” and ‘‘ Nostro Mulo”, two violent and 
blasphemous illustrated organs of the anti-clerical 
party in Italy. It was suggested that something ought 
to be done to put a stop to these loathsome papers 
being publicly sold in London, but hitherto nothing 
practical has been done to do away with the nuisance, 
not to say danger, of the exhibition of these filthy and 
blasphemous caricatures in certain shop-windows in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, Coventry Street 
and Soho. The United States Government, more prac- 
tical in these matters than our own, has lately ordered 
these two publications and several others of like cha- 
racter to be removed from all newspaper shops where 
they have hitherto been sold throughout the length 
and breadth of the Republic, as ‘‘ dangerous to public 
morality and decency, and as inciting hatred to religion 
and its ministers”. The agent of the ‘“‘ Asino” was 
recently arrested and fined a hundred dollars and 
threatened with expulsion from American territory. 
The fact is that the recent murder of a priest whilst 
officiating at the altar of a church in Chicago was 
directly traced to the pernicious influence of these 
abominable journals, which are therefore and very 


‘rightly considered dangerous. 


Yours truly, 
DAVEY. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sheffield, 28 March, 1908. 

Sir,—Some local authorities may be hesitating about 
the adoption of the Board of Education’s Bursary scheme 
because they fear that under it intending teachers will 
lose the practical training which was the raison d’étre 
of the pupil-teacher system. 

Under the present pupil-teacher regulations would-be 
teachers are obliged to pass at least their fourteenth and 
fifteenth years at a secondary school; at the age of 
sixteen they are bound apprentice for two years. Under 
the Bursary regulations the candidate becomes a bursar 
at the age of sixteen for one year only; but this year 
is spent in a continuation (at the same secondary school) 
of the work of the previous years. Pupil-teachers, on 
the other hand, have by the peculiar conditions of their 
training to interrupt at the age of sixteen the continuity 
of their education. Since they spend part of their week 
in ‘* teaching” in school and part in being themselves 
taught, they cannot attend uninterruptedly at the in- 
stitution where their own general education is being 
carried on, and their intermittent attendance necessarily 
disturbs the work of a school organised on the assump- 
tion that its pupils attend every day and all day. Pupil- 
teachers have therefore to be isolated in a Centre, or 
else in special classes within the secondary schools 
they attend ; and such isolation, however inevitable, is 
bad in itself. 

It is, I think, also admitted that the practical training 
for the sake of which this isolation is incurred is not on 
the whole satisfactory; that the schools most ready 
to take pupil-teachers are not usually the most en- 
lightened, and that consequently such notions of teach- 
ing as the young teacher picks up in the round of 
trivialities and odd jobs which fills in his time are not 
likely to be helpful; he will be fortunate if they do 
not prove to be actual hindrances to his future training. 

The pupil-teacher is in fact becoming more and more 
of a pupil and less and less of a teacher. This tendency 
has been frankly recognised by the establishment of the 
Government Bursary scheme, and we may therefore 
expect the intellectual level of the bursar of seventeen 
to be higher than that of the present-day pupil-teacher 
of eighteen about to enter training college. 

At seventeen the bursar may either enter a training 
college or else become a ‘‘student-teacher”. Seventeen 
is widely held to be too early an age for entry on a 
college course, and there are also some positive advan- 
tages in.the alternative. Thus student-teachers will 
teach in schools for eight of the ten sessions each week, 
and, if placed for a year in well-chosen schools, will 


have opportunities for a real practical training such 


as have not been open to pupil-teachers for the past 
dozen ‘years. Even more important is the fact that, 


during the student-teacher year, examination-grinding 
will be in abeyance, the teachers having gained their 
King’s scholarships at the end of their bursary year. 
The teaching year will therefore te a breathing-space, 
a Sabbath in which energy for a strenuous training 
course will accumulate. And, perhaps most important 
of all, girl teachers who are now kept so close to their 
books as to have time for little but study, will enjoy 
leisure enough during this year to be able to enter fully 
into the home life of their families, and thereby to gain 
a knowledge of the domesticities which will play an 
increasingly important part in the conduct of girls’ and 
infants’ schools in the future. 
I remain yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


P.S.—-If the Government really wishes to relieve the 
pressure of the local education rate, there are strong 
educational as well as financial reasons for making the 
training of teachers a national charge. 


GREATNESS AND ENVIRONMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
17 Bedford Row, W.C., 7 April, 1908. 

Sir,—While thanking Mr. Arthur Symons for his 
kindly criticism of my previous letter on this subject, 
may I add a few remarks in justification of my posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Symons objects to the sentence ‘‘ when a great 
artist, or rather a man with great artistic instincts, is 
born in a mean age, he is as one beating the air”’. 
Let me illustrate by using a very simple example from 
the vegetable world (I hope nobody will write and 
explain that a man is not a vegetable). Good seed and 
good soil combined with sun and rain and care can 
alone produce good fruit: without these conditions 
the best seed must wither. Similarly ‘‘a man with 
great artistic instincts” without the aid of environ- 
ment and a living tradition is terribly stunted. At the 
bottom of Mr. Symons’ scale is ‘‘ No external aiding 
. . . can have anything but a bad effect, if it has any 
effect at all, on a sincere artist” ; and at the top of 
mine ‘‘his environment must give him more than it 
can receive from him”. Speaking of Shakespeare, 
Mr. Symons agrees that his times were ‘‘ quite promis- 
ing” to him. Would it be possible for such an exquisite 
genius to thrive and develop in America at the present 
day ? 

Your obedient servant, 

S. B. 


FOLK MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
Craven House, Kingsway, 7 April, 1908. 

Sir,—May I be permitted to point out that your 
correspondent Mr. John F. Runciman has entirely mis- 
taken the object of the Association for the Revival and 
Practice of Folk Music? If he will re-read the letter on 
the subject, published in your issue of 28 March, I think 
he will understand that we do not propose in any way 
to do the work of collecting Folk Music, which as he 
points out is being done so admirably by experts such 
as Mr. Cecil Sharp. What we propose to do is to 
facilitate the use and practice of Folk Music by the 
younger generation, and it is because we have already 
done this so successfully in connexion with the Esperance 
Working Girls’ Club, which has carried these dances 
back all over England, that we have found it necessary to 
form an Association for carrying on the work. I should 
also like to set your correspondent’s mind at rest on the 
subject of the dances which we are already teaching. 
They were collected by Mr. Cecil Sharp, who in colla- 
boration with Mr. Herbert C. Macllwaine has already 
published two volumes of the dance tunes, also a 
handbook of instructions, and they are both at present 
engaged in bringing out another volume. 

Any further information can be had at our office, 
Craven House, Kingsway, W.C., where applications 
are already pouring in for teachers and information. - 

Yours faithfully, 
Mary NEAL, Hon. Sec. 
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REVIEWS. 


OUR FIRST EMBASSY TO CHINA. 


“Our First Ambassador to China: An Account of the 
Life of George, Earl of Macartney.’ By Helen H. 
Robins. London: Murray. 1908. 16s. net. 


ORD MACARTNEY’S name is so completely 
identified with his famous mission to China that 
many will be surprised, probably, to learn that this 
was an incident only in a career which began with his 
appointment as Envoy Extraordinary to Russia, in 
1764, and included the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, 
the Governorships of Grenada, of Madras and, after 
his return from China, of the Cape. Another common 
impression is that he was a Scotchman, whereas he 
was born, in 1737, in the county of Antrim. Scottish 
and Irish domiciles had, it is true, alternated somewhat 
remarkably in the family; an Irish ancestor who had 
taken part in Edward Bruce’s ill-starred enterprise 
having settled, subsequently, in Scotland under the 
auspices of King Robert. But a descendant reverted, 
in 1649, to Belfast, where he became a distinguished 
citizen, acquired the castle of Lissanoure, and was 
grandfather of the subject of this biography who 
inherited his estate. 

Handsome, accomplished, and with pleasing address, 
George Macartney resolved on a political career and 
after taking his M.A. at Dublin and passing, pro forma, 
through the Middle Temple, went on the usual grand 
tour during which he was able to render some service 
to Stephen Fox which secured him the Holland friend- 
ship—and, apparently, the position of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to S. Petersburg, at twenty-seven. This 
mission, which was to negotiate a fresh treaty of 
commerce, he appears to have discharged with a 
discretion and _ self-reliance that established his 
reputation; while his comments on the Court and 
political conditions evince humour and perception. It 
is curious to note his conviction, even at that day, 
that ‘‘the King of Prussia intended to monopolise the 
friendship of Russia to himself, without suffering any 
other Power to share it that he can hinder”. He 
returned with the goodwill of the Empress, who gave 
him a gold snuff-box set with diamonds, of the King 
of Poland, who gave him the order of the White Eagle, 
and the approbation of his Government—but with 
£6,000 of debt. 

Incidents now succeed one another rapidly : he is 
offered, but refuses, the permanent Ambassadorship ; 
marries—a marriage of convenience apparently on the 
one hand and of ambition on the other—a daughter of 
Lord Bute, and is appointed, a few months later, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland under Lord Townshend. The 
times were troublous in Ireland, as usual, and the 
numerous letters which Miss Robins is able to quote 
throw an interesting light on the intrigues and difficulties 
that beset those who had to deal with them. It is 
characteristic that ‘‘the Lord Lieutenant being English 
was represented as an enemy to the real interests of 
the country ; while his secretary (Macartney), for the 
opposite reason, was said to be no true friend to 
Ireland, in spite of the fact that he possessed large 
estates there, and might be likely to have an interest 
in its prosperity”. He seems, however, to have 
acquitted himself with credit, and accepted, shortly 
after his return, the Governorship of Grenada and 
Tobago, in the hope that a residence of three or four 
years abroad would enable him to pay off the debts 
with which he was still burdened. But times were 
troublous abroad as well as at home. He threw him- 
self into his new work with his habitual energy, but his 
hopes and projects were cut short by the capture of the 
island by a French fleet under Count d’Estaing, who 
allowed his troops to pillage so thoroughly that 
' Macartney was left literally nothing but the clothes he 
stood up in; while, to add to his misfortunes, a ship in 
which Lady Macartney had sailed shortly before for 
England was burned in harbour, at S. Kitts, with all 
‘her belongings and his papers. Macartney himself 
was sent to France as a prisoner of war; so that, 
although an exchange was shortly negotiated, he 
returned home in worse circumstances than he had left. 


It was while in Grenada that he made the acquaintance 
of Sir George Staunton, who was to accompany, him in 
his next appointment—to Madras—and, a few years 
later, in the famous mission of which he was to be the 
chief historian. The times were troublous in India as 
well as elsewhere. They were the days of French 
rivalry and of Hyder Ali and Tippoo: they were days, 
too, of antagonisms and ill-defined responsibilities in 
the Council which resulted, in Macartney’s case, in 
duels both in India and at home. His negotiations 
with Tippoo were disapproved in some respects by 
Hastings, and certain arrangements with regard to 
the Nawab of Arcot were disallowed at home. But 
his administration must clearly have been recognised 
as on the whole successful, as he was offered the 
Governor-Generalship, which he refused, however, on 
the score of health, and devoted himself chiefly to 
country pursuits and duties and to improving his 
estate at Lissanoure in the six years that were to 
intervene before his departure for China in 1792. 

The story of this mission was well told by Sir George 
Staunton ; but his ‘‘ authentic account” has long been 
out of print, and the private record of his unique ex- 
periences, as told by the chief actor, could hardly fail 
to possess a piquancy of its own. They were days of 
leisurely voyage; and the Journal records more than 
one interesting visit by the way. Brazil was still a 
possession of Portugal, and Macartney’s account of his 
visit to Rio Janeiro is in some respects piquant in the 
extreme. He saw enough, moreover, forty years before 
the event, to lead him to predict that ‘‘ the Crown of 
Portugal must either soon transport its seat of Empire 
to Brazil or leave Brazil to take its chance by itself”. 
A call was paid also at Batavia, and the account of the 
feasting leaves us astounded, not that it should have 
induced an attack of liver and gout, but that either 
residents or visitors should have survived to tell the 
tale. Those were days when the Chinese Empire was 
at its greatest, and a great Emperor, Kienlung, was on 
the throne. Macartney was sent to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty at Peking. But Peking chose to con- 
sider his mission one of compliment on the occasion 
of Kienlung’s eighty-third birthday. We wanted to 
negotiate with Peking because we assumed that Peking 
represented autocratic control ; whereas matters affect- 
ing Western commerce were, in Chinese eyes, the con- 
cern of the Viceroy of Canton. The mission was recog- 
nised, clearly, as superior to ordinary tribute-bearing 
missions and was treated with a display and hospitality 
worthy the greatest Emperor of his line. But all 
attempts to ‘‘talk business” were quietly parried, and 
an intimation that it was time to go was clearly given 
when the festivities were over. It is evidence of appre- 
ciation, as well as of Kienlung’s good sense, that he 
admitted two unheard-of innovations. The kotow was 
dispensed with, and Macartney was permitted to walk 
straight up to the throne and deliver into the Emperor’s 
own hand the casket containing the King’s letter. Alto- 
gether his description of the audience, of his stay at 
Zehol, his conversations there and during his journey to 
Canton, are full of interest and suggestion. We find, 
besides an outline of the political conditions and his 
own aspirations and disappointments, a vivid picture of 
Chinese life as it presented itself to onlookers to whom 
everything was new; while the expert of to-day will 
be amused to note the same evasions, procrastinations, 
the same thinly veiled arrogance in one direction, the 
same polite hospitality in others, to which his own 
experience has accustomed him. Macartney perceived— 
what has become a commonplace of subsequent ob- 
servation—that, having stood still for centuries, the 
Chinese ‘‘retain the vanity, conceit and pretensions 
that are usually the concomitants of half knowledge” 
and, while ‘‘ perceiving many of the advantages we 
have over them, seem rather surprised than mortified, 
affecting sometimes not to see what they could not 
avoid feeling”. He perceived, too, that ‘‘the Court 


manner was a mixture of ostentatious hospitality and 
inbred suspicion, ceremonious civility and real rudeness, 
shadowy complaisance and real perverseness” ; while 
among the Chinese themselves ‘‘ society chiefly consists 
in certain stated forms and expressions, a calm, equal 
deportment, studied hypocritical attentions and hyper- 
Yet one can see that he is drawn 


bolical professions ’’. 
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to themr-as others have been drawn to them, and is 
over-sanguine as to the results that might follow 
repeated -missions and more sustained intercourse. 
The insult'a few years later to Lord Amherst and the 
recent siege of the Legations may afford an answer. 
Altogether the diary makes a valuable and _ interest- 
ing addition to the information given in Sir George 
Staunton’s narrative, confirming in the main the im- 
pression it left, while possessing the superior charm of 
a private Jetter over an official despatch. 

We have space left only to note cursorily the curious 
episode of a confidential mission to Louis XVIII., at 
Verona, in 1795, and Macartney’s tenure of office as first 
Governor of the Cape in 1797-8. ‘He had become by 
this time a martyr to the gout which was the besetting 
ailment of so many public men of that day, and died a 
few years later (in 1806) at acountry house at Chiswick 
where he had spent, lately, most of his time. Here isa 
concluding anecdote. ‘On the same evening (of his 
death) Ellen MacGloughlin, one of the housemaids of 
the Castle (Lissanoure), was startled by meeting Lord 
Macartney on the staircase leading to the room he 
habitually occupied when in residence there. . . . The 
agent wrote down the date and hour, and a few days 
later the news arrived from London that he had died 
just about that time.” 

It only remains for us to congratulate the author on 
the judgment with which she has arranged her abundant 
material and on the success with which she has por- 
trayed an interesting historical character. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAGEDY. 


**Types of Tragic Drama.” By C. E. Vaughan. 
London: Macmillan. 1908. 5s. net. 


ROFESSOR VAUGHAN in these lectures on 
Tragedy shows himself a successful teacher of 
‘literature, so far as literature can be taught. In other 
words he has proved himself capable of keeping the mind 
of his audience on a level of ideas, without assuming 
too much in the way of preliminary knowledge and also 
‘without perplexing the attention by undue closeness of 
reasoning. The result is that his lectures are valuable 
both from the general and from the ‘‘ student’s” point 
of view, and they possess also that genuine continuity 
of interest without which any ‘‘ series” of lectures is 
more or less of a sham. 

The broad idea which is kept in mind throughout is 
this very simple one, that tragedy has developed gradu- 
ally from the study of action, in the external sense of 
‘that word, to the study of action within the soul, and 
finally to the study of action within those inner recesses 
of life where ‘‘ action” becomes almost amisnomer. It 
is of course easy to criticise this formula, on the obvious 
ground that it is too simple ; that it applies not alone 
to tragedy, but with almost equal force to every mode 
in which art has expressed itself. What, in fact, is 
‘‘modernity ” in every phase of life, if not the attain- 
ment of that standpoint which invests with significance 
and interest those obscure, atomic processes of the 
‘individual soul which only through ages of development 
‘have attained self-consciousness, not to speak of engag- 
ing attention from the scientific observer and the artist ? 
“We are not inclined, however, to cavil at a critical 
formula because it seems a trifle too comprehensive. 
Breadth and simplicity are just the qualities too often 
lacking in present-day critical literature, and so long as 
the formula is a true one there is distinct advantage 
and stimulus in the application of it to a particular 
‘field of artistic achievement. To range from A=schylus 
‘to Ibsen, secure in the possession of a more or less 
accurate and certainly a very intelligible ratio by which 
the whole series (as a mathematician might put it) is to 
‘be summed, is a pleasing exercise, and on the whole 
must do good, if only by way of sustaining connexion 
and interest. 

If we were inclined to look for faults in this lucid 
and readable volume, our principal point of criticism 
would lie here : that Professor Vaughan nowhere treats 
“fundamentally and ruthlessly—as the matter should be 


treated if touched at all—the profound question of 
tragic pleasure. We had rather said esthetic pleasure 
in general; for tragedy is the crucial instance, and if 
anybody will formulate a convincing theory to account 
for the pleasure which tragedy inspires, as_ distinct 
from the depression which is caused by lamentable 
events in actual life (a depression, we may remark by 
the bye, which is caused also by tragedy itself in 
stupid and unimaginative minds), he will have gone far 
to explain what is meant by art, and to settle artistic 
emotion on its true basis. Nodoubt Professor Vaughan 
would say that the metaphysics of art were not here 
his concern. Rightly; all we mean is that he has here 
missed an opportunity. It is not very satisfying to be 
told, at least in effect, that in Shakespeare’s great 
tragedies it is only the largeness of mould in which 
the heroes are cast which preserves the incidents from 
repulsiveness. ‘The explanation is superficial. In his 
treatment of Ibsen, indeed, Professor Vaughan explicitly 
confesses that the pleasure he derives from tragedy is 
dependent on ‘‘a sense of victory beyond defeat”, 
heroism rising above weakness or degradation’”’. 
Such an admission, to our mind, amounts to a denial 
of that dispassionate intellectual satisfaction which in 
the last resort it is the artist’s function to produce. He 
admits the ‘‘ vivid presentment ” by Ibsen of ‘‘ problems 
which distract the minds of men at the present day”. 
Had he carried his analysis of modern drama sufficiently 
far, we believe he would have perceived that modern 
drama, so far as it is really modern, is so just because 
such “ vivid presentment” (for the ‘‘ modern ” writer) is 
a thing immeasurably more important than the awaken- 
ing of personal sympathies or antipathies for this or that 
character. Indeed this must hold good by Professor 
Vaughan’s own formula ; for in proportion as tragedy 
is more and more concerned with the ‘‘ impalpable 
regions of character”, with the secret divisions of the 
soul against itself, in that proportion we become in- 
terested in the characters of tragedy less as single 
figures for personal pity or admiration and more as 
symbols of the wider forces working through mankind. 

Professor Vaughan is excellent in his remarks, as in 
many others, on the enormous gain to romantic tragedy 
of those grotesque and humorous elements in which the 
classic tragedy was lacking. The lecture on Roman 
tragedy, illustrated by Seneca, strikes us as a judicious 
handling of a topic not often satisfactorily touched, and 
here particularly interesting by reason of the influence 
of Seneca on our own Elizabethan scholars and writers. 
The discrimination between Roman and Greek tragedy, 
covering a number of important points, is distinctly well 
done. Euripides—always a touchstone of the critic’s 
powers—is treated with obviously full knowledge and 
considerable acumen. All the lectures have substance, 
although as we have already suggested they are not 
packed too tightly for comfort. <A definite account of 
the writers, concurrently with an appreciation of them, 
is always in evidence, and for this reason not least we 
consider this book an unquestionable addition to current 
literature of criticism. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF S. PAUL. 


‘* The Cities of S. Paul.” By Sir W. M. Ramsay. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1907. 12s. 


IR WILLIAM RAMSAY has never written a more 
characteristic book than this. His method, to 
which he has long accustomed us, is the result of 
the conditions of a very busy life. He reminds us in 
his preface that his winter is spent in lecturing upon 
the classics at Aberdeen, and his summer in the ex- 
ploration of Anatolia, while his writing, like that of 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, is done in the train or in 
remote places. The method has obvious disadvantages, 
as when on two successive pages the same inscription 
is described as belonging to the ‘‘late second or the 
third century after Christ” and to ‘‘the first or second 
century after Christ, more probably to the first”. But 
any loss is more than compensated by the liveliness 
-with which the author delivers his judgments, He 
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speaks with conscious authority and long experience, 
and is a little resentful of amateur encroachments upon 
his domain, whether those of ‘ Palestinian tourist 
savants”, whose half-knowledge he very frankly criti- 
cises, or of German scholars who work from books 
and in long succession repeat each other’s errors. But 
Sir William Ramsay, who has won a signal victory 
in a stubbornly contested fight over all the forces of 
Germany in regard to the situation of S. Paul’s Galatia, 
can now afford to be tolerant. And his obiter dicta 
are not merely those of criticism. If we dip into his 
pages we shall find observations as to the present state 
and prospects of land and people, the progress and 
effects of the railway which is making its way towards 
Bagdad, the possibilities of irrigation, and a hundred 
othertopics. In fact, much of the book is journalism of 
a very high order, worthy to accompany the explorer’s 
description of his discoveries and his interpretation of 
their meaning. 

The present volume confines itself to a small area. 
The *‘ Cities of S. Paul” are Tarsus, Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, Derbe and Lystra. From his own researches, 
from literature and from coins, Sir William Ramsay is 
able to give information which is often surprising. 
Who, for instance, had thought of Lystra as a Roman 
colony? Mommsen himself, we are told, disbelieved 
the trustworthiness of the copy of the first inscription 
which declared the fact until the author assured him of 
the accuracy of the American scholar who had taken it. 
This is, perhaps, the most striking addition made to 
our knowledge, but still more instructive are the infer- 
ences, drawn from evidence so imperfect that only the 
highest skill could interpret it, concerning the elements 
of the population in Roman Cilicia and Galatia and their 
various conditions, social, political and religious. The 
three strata, the indigenous Anatolian, which still forms 
the mass of the Mohammedan peasantry, the successive 
Greek immigrations and the final Roman colonists are 
clearly discriminated. The first is the most interesting 
and in the long run the most important. We are taken 
back to the beginning of civilisation, to an organised 
life devoted to the conquest of nature and dominated 
by a vague but strong religion, embodied indefinitely in 
a male or female deity, who presides over the course of 
nature and the works of agriculture. Degeneration, 
according to a view Sir William Ramsay holds to be 
common to S. Paul and himself, is a law of history ; and 
Anatolia, which has fallen back from high cultivation 
and the elaborate engineering that it requires into the 
pastoral state from which South Africa, now the second 
home of the Angora goat, has not yet emerged, is his 
evidence. The contrast between the dense population 
and the considerable, though imitative, civilisation of 
classical antiquity and the modern desolation is striking, 
and the more so that so vigorous a race as the Greek 
has more than once reinforced the native stock. Sir 
William is nowhere more instructive than when he 
dwells upon the policy of the Seleucid dynasty in in- 
viting Greek settlers to the cities of their empire, and 
upon the lessons which the Romans drew, and we 
may draw, from the wisdom of their dealings with 
this mixed population. He is perhaps too prone to de- 
preciate modern efforts ; in antiquity there was no colour 
line and no impassable barrier of religion between the 
higher and the lower classes in these communities. 
But his grave words concerning the strengthening of 
racial antipathy, which he regards as more violent now 
than in any earlier age and as a symptom of degeneracy 
in our civilisation, deserve to be pondered ; and espe- 
cially his account of the way in which a place was found 
for the Jews in the constitution of these Graco-Asiatic 
cities, by allowing them a separate organisation as a 
tribe among the citizens, without any attempt to 
penalise their peculiarities or to fuse them in the general 
mass. However, even while Greek was the usual 
language and the old prosperity continued, the Eastern 
element was lowering the life and spirit of the com- 
munity to its own level, and the settlement of Roman 
colonists, who were little more than a governing 
aristocracy of the cities assigned them, could not arrest 
the progressive decay of civilisation. A new hope came 
with Christianity, which developed a characteristic art 
and a powerful school of thought: on Anatolian soil. 
But the ravages of the Seljuk Turks have obliterated 


culture, and it remains to be seen if railways and pro-- 


jected irrigation can renew the departed life. 

But Sir William Ramsay does not confine himself to 
local lore. He has his contribution to make to the 
philosophy of history, and he tells us, in a passage of 


great interest, how his thoughts have led him to his. 


conclusion. For him S. Paul marks the first advance 
made since Aristotle in serious thought ; we could wish 
that he would dilate upon the Stoics, whom the present 
tendency is to regard as on the main line of progress 
in philosophy. But S. Paul is not only a philosopher ; 
he is also a statesman. And here we think that the 
author is a little too precise in his explanations of the 
Apostle’s journeys as directed by a definite policy. 
Probably there were many Jewish teachers travelling 
on hortatory expeditions from town to town along the 
Roman roads, and S. Paul was only following a recog- 
nised custom in taking the same course. Nor can we 
see so definite an antagonism on the part of the govern- 
ment to the Pauline propaganda as does Sir William. 
Hostility there was, but it was hardly deliberate as yet, 
for the emperors did not recognise the seriousness of 
Christianity as a feature of public life till a later day. 
But even in his over-statements the writer is only 
exercising the prerogatives of a master, and we wish 
someone with his genius for divination would arise to 
make the early history of Britain as interesting and 


as intelligible as Sir William Ramsay has made ancient- 


Anatolia. 


THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 


‘‘The Thirteen Colonies of North America.” By 
Reginald W. Jeffery. London: Methuen. 1908. 
7s. 6d. net. 


i” his preface Mr. Jeffery describes his book as ‘‘a 
short narrative of the History of the Thirteen 
Colonies in handy form”. What he really has done is 
to trace the course of events in North America with 
relation to the development of this country as a 
colonising Power: no mean achievement when one 
considers how tangled the skein of American history 
was up to 1763. The book fills a recognised want in 
the reading world, which has hitherto had some diffi- 
culty in seeing the wood for the trees. For the story 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, the drama of the Revolution, 
and the romance of the fall of Quebec dominated 
the English imagination too long, becoming thereby 
detached and exaggerated. Moreover with the growth 
of the party system our sense of the continuity of 
British history weakened, distorting our political judg- 


ment, not only with reference to the Empire as it was: 


in the eighteenth century, but as it was in the nine- 
teenth. We drew a hard and fast line between the two, 


seeing the end of the first in the secession of the- 


Thirteen States. There is no such division, because 


the rupture of relations between England and one: 


part of the Empire did not extend to other parts. Our 


colonial continuity, though it received a tremendous: 


shock, was not broken. It is the aim of Mr. Jeffery 
to make this clear by setting the great events of our 
early expansion oversea in true perspective, so as to 
connect them with one another as well as with the 
rivalries of England and France. He thus gives a com- 
plete picture in outline of the evolution of the Thirteen 
Colonies towards nationhood, and of the Mother Country 
into a world force. 

To the vision of the modern man, warped by party 
bias, the study of such a book should be illuminating. 
He will find that the fundamental character of British 
colonisation is unaltered, and so is the carping spirit 


of the home-keeping Briton towards the achievements. 


thereof. Even the incentives to adventure were the 
same when we started out to seek the national fortune 
as they are now, a surplus population and the need for 
new markets. In suggesting how each step forward on 
our part led to another and greater one, Mr. Jeffery is 
particularly happy. For instance he tells us that ‘‘ the 
Newfoundland fishery was carried on by Devonshire 
fishermen almost continuously from the discovery of 
the island”. In this school graduated hardy seamen,. 
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who opened up wider possibilities of trade and colonisa- 
tion to the rich London merchants of their day. It 
‘was im trying to discover the North-East Passage 
that Robert Chancellor found his way over the ice to 
Archangel, an incident that led to the foundation of 
the Muscovy Company.. But it was to the American 
mainland that the thoughts of enterprising Englishmen 
turned, fired no doubt by tales of the dazzling wealth 
in Peru and Mexico. Almost without exception the 
settlements were established on a trade basis, their 
religious intensity notwithstanding, the divine being to 
them what the missionary was to colonies of a later 
date. Even their differences in origin and development 
made for strength, since settlers who, for religious 
reasons, would not be tolerated in one were welcomed 
in another. In centralised New France this was im- 
possible. Hence the Huguenots were driven by Jesuit 
fanaticism to find homes under the Union Jack when 
‘Canada was in sore need of an artisan class. So 
prosperous did the plantations become indeed that ac- 
cording to Pitt in 1766 ‘‘the profits of Great Britain 
from the trade of the colonies are two millions a year. 
That was the fund that carried you triumphantly 
through the last war.” In the same way the West 
Indies enabled this country to carry on the struggle 
with Napoleon. For as Mr. Jeffery says ‘‘the story of 
the British settlements . . . is one of the progress of 
communities, in the case of the French colonies the 
history is mainly composed of a series of entrancing 
biographies”. In other words the power generated by 
France in New World expansion was individual, the 
power generated by England was national. The loss 
of Canada, therefore, left the one weaker; the other 
after the secession was stronger than ever. 

Like most historians of the Thirteen Colonies Mr. 
Jeffery is struck by their petty rivalries and disunion 
even where such a vital matter as defence was con- 
cerned. He is particularly severe on Pennsylvania, in 
which ‘‘ sleek Quakers and garrulous Assembly men 
prated of peace and local liberties, while the outlying 
‘settlements were given over to fire and sword’. The 
‘game spirit is not unknown amongst ourselves at the 
‘present day, humanitarianism being a cloak behind 
which sloth and cowardice can always screen them- 
selves. A lesson, too, may be learned from the career 
of Lord Howe in the colonies, though it was not taken 
to heart till the South African war gave it new force. 
**He made his regiment conform to the kind of service 
which the country required”, with Wolfe anticipating 
‘the trend of military opinion by nearly a century and a 
‘half. For they gave practical expression to the idea 
‘that the frontier fighter and Regular have much to learn 
from one another in order to preserve the harmony 
‘between theory and practice in the art of war. It is 
characteristic of us that the study of battlefields in 
North America was not included in the curriculum of 
military education until lately. 

It is impossible to agree with Mr. Jeffery that ‘‘ had 
the great Protector lived longer the history of the 
American Colonies might have been very different. He 
was the first Englishman who can really be said to 
‘have understood in its fullest sense the word Empire”. 
‘Not a single jot or tittle of evidence is given in support 
of these claims. In fact any ideas on colonial develop- 
‘ment he had which were not borrowed from the Tudors 
and Stuarts were distinctly reactionary. For instance 
he wanted to divide the world into two hemispheres, 
the Dutch to hold the east, and England the west, 
though by so doing she would have become dependent 
on her chief rival for her supply of powder, and limited 
‘the potentialities of her own future. Again he wanted 
‘to transport New England farmers to Jamaica on its 
conquest, a move which would have lost us the com- 
mand of the North American coast, and led us to sub- 
‘stitute for the sound principle of English colonisation, 
which was to create self-supporting communities, the 
weakness of the Spanish system. Neither is it possible 
to agree with Mr. Jeffery when he says that the American 
spirit to-day is compounded of much that once animated 
the first Americans. How can that be when the ideals 
of the Pilgrim Fathers are destroyed ? 


THE MISSING LINK IN EDUCATION. 


‘‘ Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere: Their 
Place in the Educational System of an Industrial 
and Commercial State.” Edited by M. E. Sadler. 
Manchester: At the University Press. 1907. 8s. 6d. 


AF present over twenty millions a year are spent on 

elementary education in England, yet the return 
in national efficiency is quite inadequate. To put it 
briefly, the education given stops short too soon and 
lacks definiteness of aim. The first point is well illus- 
trated by Professor Sadler, who in his able and extensive 
bird’s-eye view of continuation schools at home and 
abroad states that : 

‘* In the course of every year more than half a million 
children in England and Wales leave the public 
elementary schools at thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
Not more than one out of every three . . . receives, in 
point of general or technical education, any further 
systematic care.” 

Yet these years from fourteen to seventeen are the 
most critical, not merely morally, but also for the future 
welfare of the emancipated scholar. Under modern 
industrial conditions, especially in London, the boy 
or girl too often takes up some highly paid form of 
adolescent labour, only to find himself or herself hope- 
lessly stranded and thrown out of work at the very 
moment they should be earning the wages of adults. 
It is no paradox to say that many of these unskilled 
forms of juvenile occupation are directly responsible for 
making a large number of the population too old at 
twenty for serviceable employment. To take only two 
of the most flagrant cases, occurring be it remarked 
in the Government service, the Post Office boy mes- 
sengers and the Government boy clerks, the majority 
of whom are thrown out of the service year by year 
on attaining a certain age. Steps have indeed been 
recently taken to abate this crying scandal, but nothing 
short of a complete abolition of such a pernicious system 
can be satisfactory. 

The lack of any definite aim is an equally serious 
defect. The primary school professes vaguely to give 
a general education, but it is so general that it leads 
to nothing in particular. It educates every boy as if 
he might become one day Emperor of All the Russias, 
and we all know Ruskin’s scathing condemnation oc 
the iniquity of such an education, an iniquity committed 
against the child and the nation alike. 

These two evils, premature leaving age and lack 
of aim, are only two symptoms of a still more serious 
defect, the neglect to make education a training for 
livelihood as well as for life. Merely to prolong the 
school age from fourteen to fifteen or sixteen will only 
aggravate the disease and create a formidable surplus of 
petty clerks, if it does not develop that deeper and more 
dangerous evil, a merely literate proletariat. The con- 
tinuation school, whether day or evening, must not be 
a mere bridge to carry the pupil over a difficult age, it 
must be the pont de téte of a broad roadway that leads 
forward to some definite group of callings. And this 
idea of aim, of preparation for some definite work in 
life, must be carried back into the primary school itself, 
in order to vivify and add reality to its too abstract, 
arid, and bookish curriculum. In fact a junction must 
be formed in the elementary school between the sense 
of the duty and dignity of skilled labour and the kinder- 
garten doctrines of training the hands and through 
the hands. At present intelligent observers unite in 
deploring the chasm between the infant school and 
the ordinary elementary school in which the motor 
activities of the child aroused in the kindergarten are 
starved for lack of suitable training. What is wanted 
is to take the present rule-of-thumb manual work 
and correlate it with the other branches of study, 
whereby it may not only be made an instrument for 
developing the skill and dexterity indispensable in so 
many trades and callings, but in combination with 
the other subjects may become a source of culture- 
training, especially in the case of the town-bred child. 
It has been proved already in certain special schools 
that the pupil who spends half his day on literary 
studies, and half on manual work, has acquired in the 
end quite as good a literary outfit as the pupil in the 
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Board school who has been slaving all day long at 
literary subjects. 

In the older times everyone, however humble, had a 
definite place in the community, a station, in the strong 
simple words of the Catechism, to which it had pleased 
God to call him. Radicals are never tired of sneering 
at the phrase, but, to judge by the figures of the 
unemployed, a very large number to-day have no 
station at all, except we consider as such their standing 
idle in the market-place. The truth is the industrial 
revolution has landed us in complete industrial anarchy. 
It has become a mere scramble for employment, satis- 
factory, no doubt, to the capitalist and the strong man, 
but disastrous for the majority and for the State at 
large. One of the greatest problems of the day is 
the organisation of employment with a view to the 
abolition of the unemployed, not by finding work for 
idle hands to do, but by training up men capable of 
skilled work. If that be true, then it is clear we must 
begin by organising the selection in the schools them- 
selves, gradually straining out the fittest for different 
groups of callings and sending them to appropriate 
continuation day schools, while maintaining evening 
classes as a second means of selection for those who 
have been overlooked. In the schools themselves we 
must, apart from the primal duty of forming the 
character of the pupils, aim at developing general 
culture and special aptitude, not sacrificing the citizen 
to the worker nor the worker to the citizen, remember- 
ing that, if man cannot live by bread alone, he cannot 
live without it either. In this way we may hope to utilise 
more adequately the ‘‘ capacity”’ fund of the nation by 
courses of study that will encourage the many forms 
of artistic and constructive talent ignored at present by 
our too literary curriculum, and give to all the students 
in our continuation schools sufficient mental and 
manual mobility to enable them when thrown out 
of one skilled occupation, through no fault of their 
own, to be able to take up some allied trade or calling. 


LORD WANTAGE. 


“Lord Wantage V.C., K.C.B.” By his Wife. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1907, 10s. 6d. net. 


| Pas WANTAGE was a very estimable person. 

He was a hard worker all his life ; and he held 
high ideals as to his responsibilities as a public man and 
a landlord. But his public achievements hardly made 
him worthy of a long biography of four hundred and 
thirty pages, outside the circle of his own surroundings. 
He was certainly a very popular man, but again this 
does not entitle him to such distinction. He began life 
in the Guards; and acquitted himself well in the Crimean 
campaign ; whilst for his gallant conduct in defence of 
the Queen’s colour of the Scotch Fusilier Guards at the 
Alma he won the Victoria Cross. Certainly his letters 


from the seat of war are of great interest ; but still of- 


not much more interest than many others which have 
seen the light. Indeed, far too much space is devoted 
to his regimental career—important of course to his 
family, but less so to the public. In this kind of 
biography family writers lose all sense of proportion. 
Lord Wantage left the army comparatively early in life. 
But at the time of the resuscitation of the Volunteer 
movement in 1850 he took a prominent part ; and it is 
this part of his life’s work which best entitles him to 
public fame. He, in company with Lord Wemyss, 
Lord Ranelagh and others, was one of the pioneers of 
the movement ; it would have been interesting to hear 
his. views on Mr. Haldane’s pretentious Territorial 
Army. Perhaps in this connexion one of the most 
interesting items in the book is the quotation of Lord 


Overstone’s—his father-in-law—famous memorandum : 


on the effect of an invasion of England. This document, 
though famous, is little known. Indeed even at the 
War Office some few years ago there was much diffi- 
culty in finding a copy of it. It isa most instructive 
paper; and we regret that in this book it was not pub- 
lished in extenso—though happily the ‘‘ blue theories ” 


are now discredited. Lord Overstone was one of the 
leading financiers of that day—the early ’sixties—and : 


in lurid colours he draws the fatal effect on our 


element. 


commerce and monetary system which would follow if 
even a landing was ever effected on our shores. 
Subsequently Lord Wantage entered public life, 
being appointed by Lord Beaconsfield in 1877 Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, when the present Lord 
Derby became War Secretary. There are some in- 
teresting letters from Lord Beaconsfield quoted in the 
book ; especially interesting because that statesman was 
by no means the voluminous letter-writer Mr. Gladstone 
was. Thus letters by him to ordinary individuals are 
comparatively rare, as is shown by the demand for them 
in the autograph market. Lord Wantage did well 
in the post he held in the Conservative Administra- 
tion of 1874-80. But he rose no higher. A large 
portion of the book is devoted to his work as Lord 
Lieutenant of Berkshire, admirable work no doubt, but 
of little interest to-day. In effect Lord Wantage was. 
a most worthy and high-minded country gentleman. 
But he was not a big man. The workmanship of the 
book is well done; and the extracts from letters of 
eminent men judicious and interesting as far as they 
go. But more care should have been taken in revising 
the proofs. We ought not to come across such a state- 
ment as this: ‘On March 11, 1881, London was startled 
by the tragic news of the assassination of the Emperor: 
Nicholas of Russia.” Of course Alexander II. is meant. 


NOVELS. 
“Caroline.” By Clementina Black. London: Murray. 
1908. 6s. 


The worst of writing a rural English story of, more 
or less, the Jane Austen period is that unwelcome 
comparisons must suggest themselves. Miss Austen 
might well have written of most of the persons who 
figure in this novel, but she would not have put them 
through such disturbing experiences, while she would— 
but this is not fair criticism! Let us rather say that 
this is a very pleasant story, carefully compacted ; that 
Caroline, if she does not know her own mind, is a young 
woman of charm (and a great heiress into the bargain) ; 
that her two worthy suitors—the impassive peer and 
the dashing soldier—are well portrayed, though the- 
wicked unmannerly wooer is not quite of the same 
period ; and that we have followed with increasing 
interest the not too serious perplexities of the senti- 
mental history. Miss Black writes with unerring taste, 
and that counts for much in a modern attempt to 
recreate county society in Georgian England. 


“Brummell.” By Cosmo Hamilton. London: Long.. 


1907. 6s. 

‘* Brummell ” is partly a satirical figure, the type of 
a ‘‘nut”’, a man about town, who, as the author says, 
‘*paints his own portrait by the things he says”, and. 
partly the mouthpiece of Mr. Hamilton himself ; in’ the 
first capacity, that of the ‘‘ gorgeous idiot”, he says 
some very funny if not always commendable things, in 
the vernacular and manner of his kind ; while, when the- 
representative of the views of Mr. Hamilton, he makes. 
some very shrewd cynical observations which are as 
approximately truthful as such common-sense gene- 
ralities about life and criticisms of popular institutions. 
usually are. The humour is sometimes a little cheap 
and personal, and too much in the manner of popular 
journalism. ‘‘ Brummell” is a book that can be taken 
up at odd moments, and entertainment may be found: 
on almost any page. 


‘*Galahad’s Garden.” 
Nash. 1908. 6s. 
It was a good idea to send for a holiday in the United 
States a British officer employed on diplomatic work in 
Turkey, and Mr. Burgin makes the most of the impres-.. 
sions produced by an atmosphere of aimless ‘‘ hustle” 
on a man acclimatised to Oriental ways. But the 
murderous Armenian, an old enemy of the British. 
Consul, whom chance confronts with him in an 
American mountain hotel, is crudely melodramatic. A 


By G. B. Burgin. London:. 


beautiful actress is staying in the same hotel, where 


an Americanised clerk from Devonshire provides the. 


‘comic, and a half-insane old gardener the pathetic, 
The romance that ensues is described with. 


(Continued on page 474.) 
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cloying sentimentality, and there is too much gushing. 
The book reminds us of one of those musical comedies 
-in whieh the genuine but scrappy incidental humour is 
overborne by the intolerable ‘‘ lyrics” sung by the 
sentimental soprano and tenor. 


THE APRIL REVIEWS. 


Lord Cromer’s “ Egypt” and the Licensing Bill are the out- 
standing features of the April Reviews. The book seems to 
be rousing as strong feeling in some quarters as the measure in 
others. That Lord Cromer would escape sharp criticism was 
not to be expected, but his facts and even his character as a 
statesman are called in question by writers who regard, or 
pretend to regard, the occupation of Egypt as both a blunder 
and a crime. As a general review of England’s work in 
Egypt and the part Lord Cromer played during nearly a 

- quarter of a century in the restoration of order, the creation of 
prosperity, and the betterment of the country financially, 
politically and socially, “ Blackwood’s” article is the most 
useful. Mr. Sidney Low’s paper in the “ Nineteenth Century” 
is chiefly concerned with Gordon and the surrender of the 
Gladstone Government to public opinion which led directly to 
disaster. Holding the view that “valuable as the Cromers 
are, the world needs the Gordons too and could get on better 
without the former than the latter”, Mr. Low is as convinced 
as Lord Cromer himself that Gordon was quite the wrong man 
to send to Khartoum in January 1884. For how much of the 
public opinion which Mr. Low condemns was Mr. W. T. 
Stead accountable? Some consciousness of his responsibility 
in the matter no doubt explains the bitterness with which 
Mr. Stead in the “ Contemporary Review ” controverts Lord 
Cromer’s presentment of the facts as to Gordon’s despatch to 
.and conduct in Khartoum. If Lord Cromer the official had 
shown the prescience and the energy of Mr. Stead the 
journalist in dealing with the situation, Mr. Stead is assured 


apparently that the great tragedy of the Sudan might have | 


been avoided. Mr. Stead describes Lord Cromer as the pro- 
-crastinator of Khartoum, and all because Lord Cromer had 
doubts as to Gordon which events at least justified. The 
editor of the “ Contemporary ” does not altogether endorse his 
contributor’s view, but inclines to “the more reasonable view 
that the true cause of that terrible disaster lay in the elements 
which govern English policy and which create a doubt whether 
the British democracy are able to deal with difficult foreign 
affairs”. That is a doubt which “Stanhope of Chester ” in 
the “ Westminster Review” shares: he has read Lord 
Cromer’s book with absorbed interest, but it leaves him un- 
satisfied. He is assured of “the eternal truth that Democracy 
-and Liberalism are as deadly enemies now as in the days of 
‘Greece and Rome and Venice”; he finds that Lord Cromer 
has triumphed as an Imperialist and failed disastrously as a 
Liberal, and he makes the momentous discovery that there is 
no mention in “ Modern Egypt” of Mustapha Kamel. “ Lord 
Cromer has swept aside every obstacle which might have 
- caused his pen to hesitate in chronicling the progress of 
Egypt.” Mr. T. Rothstein again in the “Albany” regards 
Lord Cromer as a mere pleader in the Imperialist cause. He 
s charged with turning facts upside down and attempting to 
show that anarchy brought about foreign intervention, whereas 
it was to foreign intervention that the anarchy was directly 
due. Mr. Rothstein clearly believes that if Egypt had been 
left to Arabi Pasha her condition to-day would have been all 
that it is, and he invites England’s democracy to renounce this 
“heritage of shame”. The spirit which brought about Egyptian 
and Sudanese troubles is still active. 

“A Licensing Administrator” in the “Albany” defends 
Mr. Asquith’s proposals as “the boldest piece of legislation 
which the present Ministry have introduced”. He says 

‘that “it is conceived in a spirit of greater liberality to the 
publican than was Mr. Balfour’s measure of 1904, and in its 
dealings with the brewer and the investor it seeks to do 
justice to the State without inflicting any undue hardship on 
‘the individual”. It would be interesting to know what “A 
Licensing Administrator” would regard as undue hardship: 
perhaps the quartette who back the Bill and demand more in 
the “Socialist Review”—Messrs. Leif Jones, E. R. Pease, 
Joseph Rowntree and Philip Snowden—could supply him 
with a concrete case. A less easy view of other people’s 
interests is taken by Mr. Edwin Pratt in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ”, by Calchas and Mr. J.Gretton in the “ Fortnightly ”, 
and by the “National” and “ Blackwood”. Mr. Pratt sets 
forth certain facts from which he draws two conclusions: 
“(1) That as regards society in general there is no real need 
for the imposition of drastic legislation against the whole 
community for the enforcement of that greater general sobriety 
which is already being secured under the operation of natural 
laws and social advancement; and (2) that excess of 
zeal in the cause of temperance may do much more 
-harm than good.” The Bill will in Mr, Pratt’s opinion 
tend to the doom of the trader without promoting the cause of 
itemperance. Mr. Gretton is convinced that true temperance 


will be assisted not by the abolition of the public-house but 
by improving its condition. The “National” says that Mr. 
Asquith’s proposals are “ heroic and eccentric”, and that when 
their real purpose is grasped by the electorate the Radical 
stalwarts will be keenest to get the Bill modified. “ Black- 
wood”, as usual, does not mince matters: it finds that’ the 
measure is compounded of philanthropic pretensions and pre- 
datory provisions. “No such proposal of plunder has been 
made by a responsible Ministry in the memory of the oldest 
politician.” 

The “ National Review ” begins and ends with the subject of 
the Kaiser’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth, which it naturally 
looks upon as an “illicit intervention”—a view which Mr. 
H. W. Wilson backs up in a lengthy article on the efforts of 
“Germany to lull this country and its Cabinet and Admiralty 
to rest” whilst Germany herself is straining every nerve to 
secure naval superiority. Mr. Dicey in the “ Empire Review” 
on the other hand considers that the only intrinsic importance 
of the Kaiser’s letter consisted in the further evidence it supplied 
of the desire of his Majesty to remove unreasonable distrust of 
Germany. Mr. Wilson urges that economies are being effected 
at the expense of adequacy and efficiency. “The present 
Admiralty Board has claimed the credit that belongs to its 
predecessors for the strength of the Fleet to-day and has 
neglected the provision for the future needs of the Fleet.” Sir 
Wiiliam White in the “ Nineteenth Century” accepts without 
reserve the assurances of Mr. Asquith and Lord Tweedmouth 
that our naval supremacy will be maintained whatever the cost, 
but the cost he points out will be very heavy—a statement 
which seems to amount to a tacit admission that present 
economies will have to be made good by excessive expenditure 
a year or two hence. Sir William White protests against the 
introduction of party spirit into the discussion of national 
defence, but if the contention of Mr. Maxse be just, that 
‘“‘there has never been such a criminal gamble with the safety 
of any great nation” as the combined military and naval policy 
of the Government, then it is difficult to see how patriotism can 
avoid partisanship. Nor is party necessarily a bad thing, as 
we are reminded in an examination and explanation of 
the Cardwell system by “Outis” in the “Fortnightly”. 
“Outis” deplores the fact that there seems to be no single 
fundamental principle accepted by all on which a permanent 
army structure may be reared. “ By some strange perversion”, 
he says, “ the very patriotism that places national defence above 
party is turned to evil, and we lack even the permanence that 
comes of the crystallisation of opinion into party shibboleth ”. 

Indian problems are the main concern of the “ Asiatic 
Quarterly ” as usual, but they are also treated in the “ Financial 
Review of Reviews” by Sir Roper Lethbridge, who writes on 
“India’s Financial Handicap”—an article which Tariff Reformers 
will find useful ; in the “ Albany” by Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, 
who suggests that the new spirit of unrest in India is a promise 
of the highest political possibilities, “no matter how much she 
may suffer in realising them”; and in the “Nineteenth 
Century” by Ameer Ali, who points to certain anomalies of 
civilisation as a peril to India—such anomalies as the disposi- 
tion to regard as fanaticism in native races what would be 
called patriotism in Europe, and the treatment of British Indians 
by the self-governing colonies. Mr. Philip Snowden in the 
“Fortnightly” and Mr. H. W. Hoare in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” keep up the discussion of socialism. Six friends 
of Sir James Knowles contribute to the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
brief appreciations of the varied qualities of its founder. 
An article on René Bazin by Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton in the 
“ Fortnightly” should be read together with M. Edouard Rod’s 
on the present tendencies of French literature in the “Con- 
temporary”. A light and amusing essay is Mrs. Stirling’s in 
the “Albany” on Malapropism. In the “Cornhill” Mr. A. C. 
Benson is convinced that the modern conditions of life are 
unfavourable to the production of great men. 

There is real good stuff in Mr. William Watson’s poem in 
the ‘“‘ Fortnightly ”, “ The Orgy on Parnassus”. It is an angry 
protest against the finnikin poetasters who suppose that their 
preciosity makes more than amends for their want of form and 
skill in verse. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘The Romance of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. By 
Philip Gibbs. London: Methuen. 1908. 15s. 

Villiers is one of the showy, shallow figures of personal 
monarchy in England. He makes a more effective appear- 
ance in “story books” than in serious history, as does the 
second duke, whom Scott handled with such skill in “ Peveril 
of the Peak”. The first duke was worthless from the stand- 

int of statesmanship, and one rather rebels against consider- 
ing him at all when dealing with the period when as a courtier 
to James I. he was to the fore. History becomes too personal, 
too much like a column in a society paper such as the 
“ World "—or “Truth”—when we treat of Buckingham and 
his amours and tinsel. Yet he cannot be passed over entirely ; 


and we are not surprised that Mr. Gibbs, who has the right 
touch for work of this kind, has made a very readable book 


(Continued on page 476.) 
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THE POLICYHOLDERS OF 


THE "MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


The work aosomaties by the Company in 1907, under the new conditions, in respect of benefits dispensed to policyholders and 
in the furtherance of their best interests has been especially satisfactory. 


The Company paid direct to policyholders and their beneficiaries in death claims, endowments, bonuses, annuities L s.. “a. 

It added to the net reserves held in trust for policy 8, 361, 1,125 2 & 
Total benefits from sources named .. 12,387,66- 664 4 7 
Total premiums received from policyholders a CO 735,326 } 16 10 
The total benefits above named exceeded premiyms received by dee £652, 337 7 9 

The amount paid DIRECTLY TO POLICYHOLDERS during the year was over 77 per cent. of the premiums received from them. 

The amount appropriated for bonuses to be paid in 1901 is... «os coo 1,706,871 & 2 


This sum greatly exceeds the largest amount ever before paid ‘in bonuses in a single year by any company. The annual bonuses to» 
be paid in 1908 show a ratio of increase over those of 1907 such as can be approximated by no other company. Increasing bonuses are 
possible because of increasing earnings and decreasing expenses, 


IN GAINS FOR POLICYHOLDERS THE COMPANY REMAINS IN THE FRONT RANK. 


L 


The Total Interest Earnings to 26, 542, 996 15s. 104. 
This is over 55 per cent. of the entire premium income, a remarkable showing rarely, if ever, approximated by any other company. 


IN ECONOMY OF MANAGEMENT THE COMPANY STAND PRE-EMINENT. 


&- d. 
The total expenses incurred in 1907 were... yeh 1,756,545 3 11 
Compares with 1906, this was a decrease of 417,170 O 11 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE COMPANY IS SUPREME. 
The Total Accumulated Funds amount to .. .. £101,473,720. 


Its investments are of the highest class—unimpeached and unimpeachable. In a year of extraordinary financial depression, not a share 
of stock owned by the Company failed to pay its regular dividend, and on £45,775,751 13s. 3d. of bonds (book value) there was not a shilling 
of interest in default at the close of business on the 3ist of last December. With assets exceeding its legal liabilities by £11,800,000, even 
by the abnormally low market quotations of December 31, 1907—an excess greater than is held by td similar organisation anywhere. The 
Mutual Life, the Oldest Company in America, is also justly designated the Strongest in the World 


Further information will be supplied on application to 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—16, 17, & 18 CORNBHAILL, LONDON, E.cC. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


FIFTY-SIXTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN G/NKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Tuesday, 10th March, 1908. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED....Yen 24,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen 24,000,000 | RESERVE FUNDS....Yen 14,600,000 
PRESIDENT.—BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI. 
DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. ROKURO HARA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esa. MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Eso. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Eso. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. KOKICHI SONODA, Esa. 
YAMAKAWA, VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, HYOKICHI BEKKEY, 
AUDITORS,—NOBUO TAJIMA, Esa. FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 
BRANCHES.—Antung-Hsien, Bombay, Chefoo, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Hankow, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kobe, Liao Yang, 
London, Lyons, Fengtien (Mukden), Nagasaki, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Peking, Ryojun (Port Arthur), 
San Francisco, Shanghai, Tieling, Tientsin, Tokio. 
HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the half- 
year ended 31st Decem 
“T - tanh rofits of the Bank for the past half- » including Yen 1,055,058." brought forward from last account, amount to Yen 13,890,956.%*, of which 
Yen 10,809,404.'* have been deducted for interests, taxes, current expenses, rebate on bills current, bad and doubtful debts, bonus for officers and clerks, &c., leaving a 


balance of Yen 381,552 for appropriation. 


Owing to heavy depreciation of silver t ds the end of the past half-year, the Di s have decided to write off Yen 480,000." out of the silver depreciation 
fund in order to adjust the rate of the silver fund held i in China. The silver depreciation fund will hereafter appear as a enpenmnn item in - balance sheet. 
The Directors now propose that Yen 550,000.” be added to the reserve fund. From the a the Di recommend a dividend at the rate of 


twelve per cent. per annum, which will absorb Yen 1,440,000. 
e balance, Yen 1,091,552.'*, will be carried forward to the credit of next account. 


Head Office, Yokohama, roth March, 1903. BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman. 


gist December, 1907. 


B CE SHEET. AssErs, 
¥. Y. 
Capital (paid up) Cash Account— 
Reserve 14,050,000.°° In Hand 14,865,738.°" 
Silver Depreciation Fund $20,000. At Bankers’ 12,204,533" 27,070,271. °° 
Reserve tor Doubtful Debts 21,707.'* Investments in Public Securities 16,531,015."" 
Notes in Circulation . oon 6,070,897. 78 Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, 106 ,633,265."" 
ats (Current, Fixed, 125,505,337-" Bills Receivable ‘and other Sums due to the Bank . 246,75 ,791."* 
is Ps a Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other Sums due Bullion and Foreign Money 2,687,958." 
128,202,844." Bank's Premises, ropestio’, Furniture, 3,777,592." 
Dividends Unclaimed ase 5,547-°7 
Amount brought forward from last Account ....+eseseseeesecseeeees 1,055,058.” | 
Net Profit for the past Half-year 2,026,493.** 
Yen 301,457,885. Yen 301,457,935." 
; PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
A ¥. 
To Interests Tonee, Current Expenses, eagoort on Bills Current, Bad By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1907... sees 1,055,058." 
Doubtful for and Clerks, &c. ....-.-. 10,809,404."* | By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending ‘gust December, 
To Reserve Fund 550,000.°° 39,035,897." 
To Dividena— 


Yen ¢6.% per Share for 240,000 1,440,000. °° 
To Balance carried forward to next 


Yen 13,890,956. 956." Yen 13 890,936." 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the Books and Vouchers.of the’Bank and the. Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and 


have found them to be — have —- inspevted - ——s &c., of the Bank, and also those held ox cee fie Loans, emma &c., and have found 
them accordance ooks and Accounts of the Bank, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, } Auptrors, 
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on the subject. The period of “favourites” in the reign of 
James I. is perhaps the most contemptible in English history : 
one prefers the at any rate manlier period of courtesans in the 
reign of Charles II. Robert Carr and George Buckingham— 
figures such as these, fawning and fawned on by the con- 
temptible James I., make English history of the time entirely 
unpleasant. Buckingham was perhaps a little superior to the 
wretched Carr whom he succeeded. We do not read of James 
leaning on his arm, pinching his cheek and smoothing his ruffled 
garments. But this is about as much as one can say for 
Buckingham. 


“Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne.’’ Edited by M. Charles 
Nicoullaud. Vol. III. London: Heinemann. 1908. 10s. net. 
. In previous notices of Volumes I. and II. of these Memoirs 
we have spoken of their general characteristics, and it is only 
necessary to say that this third volume covers the period from 
#825 to 1830: that is to say, the reign of Charles X. and the 
beginning of the reign of Louis Philippe: and the author gives 
a lively account of the risings, the flight and the accession, 
and her relations with the Orleanists. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Avril. 

This number contains a fine study of the late Ferdinand 
Brunetiére by M. Victor Giraud. He maintains that Brunetiére 
was one of two or three of the really great influences which 
have affected contemporary French thought. He touched 
many sides of literature, criticism, history, aesthetics, sociology, 
morality, philosophy, theology, and left none of them exactly 
where he found them, a sign of the real master. There is no 
doubt that he was a literary force which enabled France to steady 
herself after the catastrophe of 1870. Above all he helped to 
deliver his fellow-countrymen from the superstition which 
treated science as a new religion and the sole type of know- 
ledge. Late in life he had the courage to revise his own beliefs 
and to embrace Catholicism, of which he became the most 
ardent and effective champion. 


ERRATUM.—In the article “ Episcopus Ex Machina”, p. 426 
(last week), the sentence “The Irish University Bill is some- 
thing certainly, but it is a bait to catch the people of England.” 
should have run “but it is not a bait to catch the people of 
England.” We trust it was obvious to our readers that “not” 
was omitted by a printer’s error. 


BUCHANAN's 


BLACK 
& 


WHITE” 


THE WHISKY OF WORLD 
WIDE REPUTE 


For this Week’s Books see page 478, 


Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 


House Est*, 1715. 


ss‘ PLASMON is the Best part of 
Nature’s Best food—MILK, and 
increases the food value enormously.” 
—Lancet. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


BELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Barrs 
Pure Lawn Grasses 


For Lawns, Tennis Courts, etc. 


BARR’S STANDARD MIXTURE. 


Suitable for Fine Lawns and Croquet Grounds, containing 
neither clover nor coarse grasses. 


11b., 1/8; 10 1b., 16/-; 25 b., 


For Hints on Making and the Management of Lawns, see Barr’s LAWN 
Grass CiRcULAR, free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


STRETCHES WORKS 
AND WHILE 
PRESSES IN you 
ONE; SLESP 
ACTION. 


Lined, 34/6 Unlined, 28/6: Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Colonies and Abroad Carriage Forward, by— 
JOHN HAMILTON & CO. S.R., Dept, 6 Philip Lane, Londen, E.C. 


3 — 
_ 
| COCOA 
tenfold Nutriment. Intins, 94., 1/4, & 2/6 
| ELEGANT ART METAL BOX 
of PLASMON Foode, Cookery Boek, 
| and “Truth” post free, 
PLASMON, Ld., Farringdon 8t., E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


| 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


anginetines in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process, 
Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned— 
SELEGTIONS from the National Gallery (London), the Wallace 
Collection, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art mee | (Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor 


SELECTED | EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PIGTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 

+ Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready. Encarcep Epition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photo- 
graphs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 
A VISIT OF INSPE CTION Is INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


A complete milk and farinaceous food that can be made in a 
minute by the addition of boiling water only. It is very sustaining 
and nourishing, and whilst acceptable to all as a light nourish- 
ment, it is especially helpful to the Invalid and Dyspeptic. 

The “Allenburys” DIET is a food for ApULTs and is quite 
distinct from the “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 

Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


XUM 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known REMEDY FCR The most Valuable Remedy ever 


COUCHS, COLDS, 
| e only lative in 
NEURALGIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrhea holera, and Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
bs | Convincing Medical Testimony 
Dysentery. | accompanies each Bottle. 


To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chiorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


1/12, 
2/9 & 4/6. 


OCKROACHES Cleared with BLATTIS. Used everywhere 
with unfailing success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z S., destroyed a plague of 

by order to H.M. the King at Sandring- 
ham. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon K. Jacques, R.D. 
Tins, Wes 23, OWA ARTH & FAIR, 471 Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 184s, 


33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any sine, g an 
wantity. COMPETENT MEN always available for PORARY 
SERVICE. Orders for Typewriting despatched same ¥ if required, 
‘elephone No. Central. 


MAPLE &CO 


ARE SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 
CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Inspection Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


**Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “Sans-Pxts” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear thé 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES 


S.Y. ARGONAUT CRUISES. 


£14 14 O MarsEILies, Tunis, Sicity, NapLes. April 15 to 27, 
April 29 to May 18. 


Apply, Secretary—5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


COMPANY'S CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVI CES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, 2, MARSEILLES, 

AL EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, * cRYLON, “STRAITS CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. & oO. cane PLEASURE CRUISES and 
THE WORLD TOURS. For Particu 
epply at 122 we. on E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
ndon. 


P. & 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—FEeNcHURCH AVENUE, Lonpon. 


y Poses apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ffice, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madewa, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers _| Southampton 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE | Royal Mail April 
§SAVONDALE Intermediate April 10 April ar. 
*BRITON.. ee ee Royal Mail April 18 
tGUELPH oo oe «. | Inter April 17 April 18 

* Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas, © 


Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
BORALD CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C;; 
est-End Agencies—Sleepi leeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S. w., aiid 
} Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street, S.W. - 


~HEPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBITION of 
EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Choice Works by 


nsboro 
Romney Constable Wilso Stark, 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King St. James's, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 


EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 1841-1877. Containing hitherto un- 
published Letters of Palmerston, Disraeli, and other Statesmen, 
and numerous Anecdotes of the Court and London Society in 
the Reign of Queen Victoria. By his Nephew, ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
32s. net. 


‘FROM PEKIN TO SIKKIM. 
' By Count DE LESDAIN. With Maps and Illustrations based 
on the Author’s Surveys and Photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
. Count and Countess de Lesdain, immediately after their marriage, travelled 
from Pekin through the little-known district of the Ordos Desert; thence, by the 
ince of Kansu, across the high mountainous district into the valley of the 
‘angtse and so to Tibet. 


‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
PORT ARTHUR. 


By Monsieur E, K. NOJINE, accredited Russian War Corre- 
spondent during the Siege. Translated and Abridged by Captain 

. B. Linpsay, Translator of “* The Battle of Tsushima,” &c. 
Edited by Major E. D. Swinton, D.S.O. With Map and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. net. 


4NDIAN PROBLEMS. | 


By S. M. MITRA. With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE 
BIRDWOOD, K.C.ILE., C.S.I., LL.D. Large crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

‘Mr. Mitra is distinguished amongst our Hindu fellow-subjects for his knowledge 
of India and as a loyalist. He disapproves of Congress methods, appreciates the 
“benefits derived from the British Raj, but at the same time is able to point out 
me of the ‘a of the unpopularity of the English, and to suggest means for 
their removal. 


‘THE PLEASANT LAND. 
OF FRANCE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., Author of ‘‘ The 
Psalms in Human Life,” &c. Demy 8vo. ros, 6d. net. 

These Essays deal with life in a provincial town in France ; of French farming, 
with special reference to the condition of peasant landowners in the various 
districts ; of French folk-lore gathered in Touraine, Berri, Poitou, and Périgord ; 
an interpretation of the life, times, and work of Francois Rabelais ; a study of the 
Palace and Forest of Fontainebleau ; and a chapter on modern French poets. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 415. APRIL 1908. 6s. 

v7. CARDUCCI. By J. Stinessy Roperts. 

2, LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

3» GREEK PAPYRI AND RECENT DISCOVERIES. By F. G. Kexvon. 
4. COVENTRY PATMORE. By Percy Lvepock. 

s- MOHAMMED AND ISLAM. 

6. A FAMOUS ETON HOUSE. 

7. RECENT NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE. 

8 THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE. By ArcHer. 

9. THE IDEAS OF Mr. H. G. WELLS. 
-to. A GENRE PAINTER AND HIS CRITICS. By Rocer Fry. 

zt. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

1% GOLD RESERVES. By EpGar CramMonp. 

13) THE HEROIC IDEAL OF THE FRENCH EPIC. By Wititam 

Wistar Comrorr. 
24. TEMPERANCE, JUSTICE, AND THE LICENSING BILL.’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 424. APRIL, 1908. 


T. FENELON'S FLOCK. 
II. THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
‘Ill, WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 
1V. A DUTCH BLUE-STOCKING AND QUAKER OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
THE MODERN ANGLER. 
Vi. wr IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, FROM CHAUCER TO 
CARY. 
VII, MR. HARDY’'S “ DYNASTS.” 
‘VIII. ON UGLINESS IN FICTION. 
IX, THE POLITICS OF RADIO-TELEGRAPHY. 
X. MODERN EGYPT. 
XI, THE TRAVELS AND POEMS OF CHARLES MONTAGU 
DOUGHTY. 
PARTIES AND POLITICS. 


8vo. price 6s. 


‘LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ArT 
re Glass Tours in France (Charles Hitchcock Sherrill), Lane. 
net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
John Thadeus Delane (Arthur Irwin Dasent. 2 vols.) Murray. 
32s. net. 
Vie de Jeanne D’Arc (Anatole France. 2 vols.). Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy. 7/7.50. 
FICTION 
The Traitor’s Wife (W. H. Williamson). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
** The Old Order Changeth” (Phoebe Allen). Masters. 35. 6d. 
Adam Argham (Mrs. S. R. Graham Clark). Long. 6:. 
The Disinherited of the Earth (Mrs. Henry Graham). Rivers. 69. 
Emotional Moments (Sarah Grand). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
The Devil of Dulverton (F. J. Snell). Allen. 6s. 
The Grey Knight (Mrs. Henry De la Pasture). Smith, Elder. 6:. 
The Way of Escape (Graham Travers), Murray. 2s. 6a. net. 
Crossriggs (Mary and Jane Findlater). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
HISTORY 
Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum 
(Warwick Wroth. 2vols.). Printed by Order of the Trustees. 
British Museum. £2 15s. 
A History of the Peninsular War (Charles Oman). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 14s. net. 
Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476-1250 (Edited by Arthur 
Hassall). Longmans, Green. 6s. net. 
Hyde Park : its History and Romance (Mrs. Alec Tweedie). Nash. 


I5s. net. 

The History of Ireland (Arthur Ua Clerigh. Vol. I.). Fisher 
Unwin. ros. 6d. net. 

History of Local Taxation in Scotland (Stanley Horsfall Turner). 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 55s. net. 

The Tragedy of Korea (F. A. McKenzie). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


NATURAL HisTORY AND SPORT 

The Condition of Hunters (Frank Townend Barton). Lane. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Otters and Otter-Hunting (L. C. R. Cameron). Gill. 55. net. 

A Text-Book of Botany (W. H. Lang). Macmillan. 18s. net. 

Colour in the Flower Garden (Gertrude Jekyll). Newnes. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Plant Study in School, Field and Garden (Joseph S. Bridges and 
Arthur J. Dicks). Ralph Holland. 35. 6, net. 

Advanced Golf (James Braid). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Some British Birds (Edited by Edward Thomas). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Familiar Swiss Flowers (F. Edward Hulme). Cassell. 75. 6d. net. 


Some Books of Interest. 
A CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. A Popular Series of 
Religious Literature, from which all Latin, Greek, and learned 
Notes are omitted. 

Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A, 
Vol. I. A Brief Discourse of the Troubles 
at Frankfort, 1554-1558 A.D. By WILLIAM 
WHITTINGHAM. Large post 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net ( fost- 
free §s. 4d.). 

‘* A valuable contribution to a little-known period of Church 
history.” —Daily News. 
Vol. II. The Torments of Protestant Slaves in the 
French King’s Galleys, and in the Dungeons of 
Marseilles, 1686-1707 A.D. 

Large post 8vo. 6s. net ( fost-free 6s. 4d.). 

‘“* To those in search of the truth that is stranger than fiction, 

nothing surpasses these narratives in absorbing interest.” 
Oxford Chrontcle. 


Vol. III. The Sayings of the Wise, or Food for 
Thought. A book of Moral Wisdom, gathered from the 
Ancient Philosophers, 1555 A.D. [ Shortly. 


SHAKESPEAREAN REPRESENTATION. 
Its Principles and Limits. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. net (Aost-jree 6s. 4d.). 
The work deals with the modern performance of plays scientifically 
and critically. 
‘* A sharp, lively and stimulating book, full of thought and study.” 
The Era, 
AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. By ADA T. 
BROWNING. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A strong and fascinating story in verse.” — Baptist Times. 


SEAS BETWEEN; or, Called to the East and 
Claimed by the West. By ANNIE M. WOOD. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. net ( post-free §s. 4d.). 

*¢ Combines hearty humour with true pathos.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


List of New Books sent free on application. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, London, E.C. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE GREY KNIGHT: (ove stony. 
By Mrs, HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Daily Graphic.—“ An interesting story. A sense of pleasant rest is im- 
parted, and it is made the more pleasant by many delightful touches of humour.” 


CROSSRIGGS. 


Authors of “A Blind Bird’s Nest,” ‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. 


DAN RIACH: SOCIALIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ The story of a man of remarkable ability and personal 
charm, told in a simple, dignified, and deeply interesting fashion.” 


NOW READY. With Two Portraits, one from a drawing by Lord Leighton, 
hitherto unpublished. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION. Revised and in parts Re-written by FREDERIGC G. 
KENYON, D.Litt,, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


MEMORIES OF MEN & BOOKS. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A. 
With a Portrait. 8s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK MOORE, Author of ‘The Balkan Trail.” 
With a Cover Design, Map and Illustrations. 5s. net. [Acady 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s, net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 


VOLUME Ii. (BEAL—BROWELL) NOW READY. 

Daily Telegraph.— In welcoming this new and marvellously cheap re-issue, 
which will cost only one-third of its original price and occupy only one-third of 
the shelf space, we may say that no public reference library will in future be 
worthy of the name that does not contain the ‘ Dictionary’ in one or other of 


its forms.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, gold lettered. 206 pages. Price 5s. net. 


HEREDITY, 
VARIATION AND GENIUS 


WITH ESSAY ON 
SHA KSPEARE: 
‘¢ Testimonied in his own bringingsforth.” 
AND ADDRESS ON 
MEDICINE: 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


London: BALE, Sons & DANIELSSON, LTD., Oxford House, 
Great Titchfield Street, W. 


406 pages Svo. cloth, 2s. post free. 


HEAVEN AND HELL; 


FROM THINGS HEARD AND SEEN, 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

Joun Greencear WuitTier wrote: “ There is one grand and beautiful idea 
ander] all Sweden "s revelations or speculations about the future life. His 
remai ly suggestive | are becoming familiar to the reading and reflecting 
portion of the community.” 

Lonpoxy: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bioomssury Street. 


UDIE’S STOCK-TAKING SALE 
OFFERS BOOK-LOVERS EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ACQUIRING THE BEST AND LATEST WORKS OF 


ALL C SES OF LITERATURE AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 100,000 BOOKS TO BE CLEARED, FROM 6p, PER 
VOLUME. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


7th Thousand. 


MODERN EGYPT. 


BY THE 


EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait and Map. Two Vols. 


The SpecraTtor.—‘ We feel that our survey gives but an im- 
perfect account of the extraordinary charm and interest of Lord 
Cromer’s book. It is throughout written, not only with the force, 
directness, and good sense which would be expected from its 
author, but also with no little insight and literary charm. Nor is 
the element of humour wanting, and humour displayed, not in the 
mere recounting of amusing sayings and anecdotes, but of an 
original kind.” 

The Daity TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ It would be superfluous to praise 
a book which is obviously destined to take high place among the 
rare volumes of authentic contemporary history.” 

The Times.—‘‘ Since Cesar wrote De Bello Gallico we can 
recall no instance of a great Captain of the State telling so fully 
and unreservedly, and with such lucidity and candour, whilst still 
fresh in the memory of living men, the story of great events guorum 
pars maxima fuit. And Csar’s must have been in many respects 
the easier task.” 

The Wor.ip.—‘‘It goes almost without saying that Lord 
Cromer’s book is indispensable for all who wish to understand the 
question of Egypt and our position in that country.” 


EVENING STANDARD.—* A work that every student of our 
Imperial life must read, and one that will become a classic.” 


8vo. 24s. net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF 
WESTERN NATIONS 


From 5000 B.C. to 1900 A.D. 
By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of ‘* New 
Student’s Atlas of English History,” &c. Part I. ANTIQUITY. 
Vols. [and II. 8vo. 15s. net. 

The two volumes treat (1) of the method of history ; (2) of the 
great inland empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, the Hittites, &c. ; 
(3) of the border nations called the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, 
and the Archaic Hellenes; (4) the historic Greeks; (5) the 
Romans. 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


In forty-eight Original Graphic Maps, with Elaborate Text 
to each Map, and full Index. By Dr. EMIL REICH, 
Crown 4to. 10s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 


By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The history includes such episodes as the march to Delhi in 
1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which led to the Afghan War, 
and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
HAMPSHIRE. 


By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR B. Connor. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Hon. LL.D. Edin. 3s. 6d.; limp leather, 5s. net. 
[Globe Library. 


H.M.I. Some Passages in the Life of one 
of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. By E. M. SNEYD- 
KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North-West Division, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. | 

A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good 
stories told by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST READY. 
THE APPEARANCES OF OUR 
LORD AFTER THE PASSION. 


A Study in the Earliest Christian Tradition. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. i 
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EDUCATION. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


‘QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive years. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


TJ UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Establisbed nearly Half a Got 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the o 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
AMINATION.—JUNE and, 3rd and 4th. One of £87, five or more of 
G90, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum, Faber Exhibition 
12 awarded to boy who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value 
2 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 

ip. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


MANUEL SCHOOL, WanpswortH CoMMON. 
Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education authorities 

as a fully-equipped Secondary School, boarders and day boys. Exceptional advan- 
tages. Open situation on Common: near Clapham Junction. Illustrated Pro- 
apectus free from Rev. HEAD Master, M.A., or the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


DRIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
7 MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French andGerman. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary E inations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 


Foe candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
mminary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials: ‘‘ The greatest dullard 
need not despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 


University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerix, B.A. 
{Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
‘Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
, St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
‘Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
: Fine Situation. Large Playing Field. 
_ Individual attention. Preparation for Examinations. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages.— Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monvypenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 

EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 

MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
ages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 

resident governesses and ten visiting professors, Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


PAI GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
&& SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
vsic, ting, and Languages Special- 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest 
information and prepared expressly for these Guides. 
Globe 8vo. 


GUIDE TO GREECE, THE ARCHIPELAGO, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, the COASTS of ASIA MINOR, 
CRETE, and CYPRUS; being a New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition of the Guide to the Eastern Mediterranean. 
With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and a New Chapter on Greek 
Art by Prof. ERNEST GARDNER. 9s. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including Southern Spain, Northern Africa (Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli), Sicily, Malta, Corsica, &c. 


Second Edition, With 21 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 
ITALY AND SICILY. 
Fifth Edition. With 55 Maps and Plans. os. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. 


By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. 
tions, Maps, and Plans. Svo. 21s. net. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS : 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from 
Day to Day. By Prof. T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.). 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A most instructive and illuminating 
book.” 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 


By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.D. Fifth 
thoroughly Revised and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 
5s. net. 


With Illustra- 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., London. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS OF THE LATE JULIUS WITTE, Ese., 
OF ALTRINCHAM, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine 
Arts, will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Apri 13, and Following 
Day, at One o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of COINS of the late Julius 
Witte, Esq., of Altrincham, comprising Ancient British, Anglo-Saxon, and English 
Silver Coins—an extensive Series of English Gold—Scottish Gold and Silver Coins, 
Colonial and Foreign, &c. 
May be viewed. 


Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, Aprit 24, at One o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 

ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS, including American Portraits, Prints in Colours 

after Morland, Cosway, Downman, Cipriani, and other Naval Subjects, Drawings 
by Westall, Rowlandson, Copley Fielding, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
OAK CARVINGS and VALUABLE FURNITURE. 

A Series of Fine Old Flemish Oak Panels carved in high relief, representin 
La per subjects with inscriptions, dated 1503, mounted in polished oak, we 
panels of scrolls, cherubs and terminal figures, as formerly fitted in the dining- 
room of the house at Haslemere which belonged to the late Lord Justice Davey. 

Also the Contents of a Curzon Street Residence, including Gilt French Furniture 
Satinwood Cabinets, &c. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 
ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


at their Great Galleries, 9 Conduit Street and 234 Maddox Street, Wa, 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, Apriv 1s, at One o'clock precisely. 


On view two days prior. Catalogues free. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
ea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Gero. Locan, Proprietor. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Lonpvon. Codes : Untcope and A B C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601. 
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On Wednesday next will be 
published the first number of 


THE COUNTRY HOME 


an Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
sine, which will appeal to all 


lovers of nature. Price 6d. net. 


READY TO-DAY. 


MAROTZ 


A NOVEL, 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
6s. 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


The TREE of HEAVEN 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “ The Younger Set,” “ The Fighting Chance,” &c. 


6s. 


Three Great Books. 


NEW WORLDS FOR 
OLD 


A Complete Exposition of the Modern Socialist Idea. 
By H. G. WELLS. 
6s. 


SIR HUBERT YON HERKOMER’S 


MY SCHOOL AND MY 
GOSPEL 


An important contribution to the history of art 
in the Nineteenth Century. 


Fully Illustrated. 24s, net. 


ICE-BOUND HEIGHTS 
OF THE MUSTAGH 


Exploration and Climbing in the Himalaya by 
FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN 
and WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN. 


Fully Illustrated. 24s. net. 


London: A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., 10 Orange St., W.C. 


OOREGUM GOLD MINING. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Ooregum Gold Mining Company of India, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., 
Mr. Malcolm Low (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. H. Williams) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : “‘ Although the dividends proposed to be declared out of the 
profits of the past year are less by 5 per cent. all round than the dividends which we 
enjoyed in the year before, yet it will have become evident to you, after examining 
the report and the accounts, that the Company stands to-day in a stronger position, 
whether as regards its mining or whether as regards its finance, than it held when we 
met this time last year. Twelve months ago we were able to regard our mining 
prospects in the immediate future with some degree of cheerfulness ; and, certainly, 
the results achieved since have been such as not to belie the favourable forecast 
that we were then able to make. In the first pace we have been able to 
keep up our quartz output ; that stands, in fact, higher by a few thousand tons 
than it stood in 1906, and we find ourselves at the end of the year with no diminished 
reserves ; for those stood on December 3 at no less than 143,988 tons, which is 
more by 8,oco tons than they stood at the end of the year before. Then we got 
altogether 4,600 oz. more gold than we got in the year before, the respective figures 
being 73,562 oz., realising £255,070 in 1907, and 68,88r oz., realising £259,250 in 
1906. Coupled with these satisfactory figures it is pleasant to observe that the 
average of our ore milled has shown a great tendency to rise during the past three 
years. In 1005 it was 8 dwt. 21 gr. per ton ; in 1906 it was 9 dwt. 11 gr., and in 1907 
it was ro dwt. 8 gr., and, of course, operating as we do upon such very large 
quantities, the rise of even a fraction of a pennyweight makes a considerable dif- 
ference to us. Well, we may then summarise the comparisons between the two 
years by saying that the results of this year are better than those of the year before 
—firstly, in the quantity and quality of the ore milled ; secondly, in the amount 
of gold produced; thirdly, in the amount of profit made; and, lastly, in the 
quantity of our ore standing in reserve at the year’s close.” Having explained 
the development work done during the year, which could only be appreciated 
by a study of Mr. Bullen’s most interesting report, the chairman continued : “ You 
will expect a word from me on the question of our general finance. You know 
that of the 137,000 ros. ordinary shares authorised last year to be issued, only some 
38,000 shares were taken up, the result being to bring into the coffers of the 
Company only some £19,000, instead of the contemplated possible total of £68,00b. 
Now, your directors thought, and still think—they are hardy impenitents in the 
matter—that it would have been the wiser thing at the time for our shareholders to 
have taken up their quota of this new issue, and we thought that the condition of 
the mine warranted the increase of capital. The majority of our shareholders cer- 
tainly seemed to have agreed with us, notable exceptions being our esteemed fellow- 
shareholders the Messrs. Swinborne, whom I am glad to see present to-day, and 
Mr. Giles ; but, as I say, the vast majority of our shareholders undoubtedly agreed 
with us. It turned out, however, that many who agreed in the corporate principle 
happened to disagree in individual practice, and accordingly we found that the 
Company stood short of the contemplated additional funds by a very large sum of 
money. Well, then, we had to face the facts as they were and not as we might have 
wished them to be, and the necessity arose for providing a large portion of 
what is most unquestionably and most justly capital expenditure out of current 
revenue—(hear, hear)—thus, of course, curtailing our divisible profits. How 
we have done this is shown, firstly, by the drastic writing off of three items 
in the profit and loss account, aggregating some £43,500, and, secondly, by our 
recommendation that we should declare dividends only of 17} per cent. on the 
preference shares and 7} per cent. on the ordinary shares, in lieu of the 224 per cent. 
and 124 per cent. respectively that we were able to divide last year. Of course— 
I make a present of this to Messrs. Swinborne--we cannot deny for a moment that 
this self-denying solution of our difficulties certainly tends to increase the financial 
stability of the company—(hear, hear)—and we earnestly hope that our free profits 
will in a very short time again become such as to enable us to resume the payment 
of higher dividends. In any case, as I have said, we have to look at things as they 
are, and, things being as they are, and the present position being such as it is, we 
have no intention of offering any of the remaining unissted shares, either to ourselves 
or to the public; in fact, we shall not issue these shares without consulting the 
shareholders beforehand.” After acknowledging the services rendered by the 
manager, the Staff and Secretary the Committee moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. A. S. B. Oakley. ve 

Mr. Edgar Taylor then explained that the outstanding feature of the year at 
the mine had been the success which had attended the vigorous prosecution 
of work in the deeper exploratory points from Taylor's and Oakley's Shafts, ‘‘It 
is to the unremitting policy of exploration that the improved position of the mine 
is due, and to Mr. Bullen and his staff we would like to express our appreciation, 
not only of the manner in which it has been undertaken, but the expedition with 
which it has been carried out. I will conclude by saying that we most cordialty 
agree with Mr. Bullen in hoping and believing that, having many different points 
in the bottom part of the mine giving good results, we are gradually getting through 
the zone of poor ground to which attention has so frequently been called of late 
years, and that this is a favourable augury for the future.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next proposed : ‘‘ That a dividend for the year ended December 
31, 1907, be declared, payable on April 8, 1908, to the registered holders on March 
17, 1908, as follows :—10 per cent. on the preference shares ; 9d. per share, free of 
tax, on the preference and 443,000 old ordinary shares ; 6d. per share, free of tax, 
on the new ordinary shares upon which payment in full was made before allot- 
ment ; 3id. per share, free of tax, on the new ordinary shares paid up in full after 
allotment and before August 31, 1907; 2}d. per share, free of ¢ax, on the new 
ordinary shares paid up in full after August 31 last.” 

Mr. C. H. Wallroth seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors concluded the proceedings. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. , 


es, 
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This notice is not issued for the purpose of inviting subscriptions for Debentures, and applications will only be entertained on the footing of, and by reference to, the full 
Prospectus, which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


Under the full Prospectus the List will Close on or before SATURDAY; April 11, 1908. 


THE PERUVIAN CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL. 


Ordinary Stock 


4 per Cent. Cumulative Prefere 


£9,000,000 
___%,800,000 
£16 500,000 


ce Stock ... ins 


DEB* NTURE CAPITAL. 


6 per Cent. Debenture Bonds... 


£3,700,000 


ISSUE OF £1,700,000 SIX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES to Bearer, in denominations of £50, £100,. 
and £500 each, 


Ranking pari passe when fully paid up with the existing Debentures for £3,700,000, (all forming part of a total authorised issue of £6,000,000), and subject to the 


resolutions of the meeting of the holders o 


Such resolutions provide that the Deb es are to be red dat £105 percent. 
in and after 1910 by means of a sinking fund and annual drawings, and are to carry 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum for any year in which a dividend of more than } per 
cent. is paid on the Preference Stock, reducible to 5 per cent. per annum for any 
year in which the dividend does not exceed per cent., and to 4 per cent. per annum 
for any year in which no such dividend is paid. 

A Dividend of 1} per cent. per annum has been paid on the Preference stock for 
the last three years. 


Under the full prospectus subscriptions are invited for the above-mentioned , 


Debentures at the price of £96 per cent., payable as folllows :— 
10 per cent. on —— 
15 ” Allotment. 
25 14th May, 1908. 
25 * » 18th June, 1908. 
ar July, 1903, 


96 per cent. 


The full prospectus states (among other things) that applications from the | 


Debenture and Stock holders of the Corporation wiil be preferentially considered. 


ment as soon as possible after payment of the instalment due on allotment. Scrip 
Certificates will be exchanged, after Py of all the instalments, for definitive 
bonds carrying the coupon payable October 1, 1908. 

Interest, in accordance with the above-mentioned resolutions, is [payable 
half-yearly on April t and October 1 in each year. 

Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum 
on allotment, or on the due date of any instalment. 


| Corporation's outstanding Short Term Notes (maturing on or before t 


such existing Debentures, held on the r2th March, 1896, 


_ The Corporation, by the above-mentioned Agreement of the 20th June, 1907, 
with the Peruvian Government, undertook inter alia to construct about 309 kilometres 
of extensions of existing railway lines, the Government agreeing to pay to the 
Corporation thirty annuities of £80,020 each, beginning on the rst July, 1907, and 
payable in equal monthly instalments, the sugar tax being declared to be specially 
chargeable therewith, and with priority over every other disbursement. The 
monthly instalments are being regularly paid. 


It will thus be seen that last year’s net revenue Of ..........c0cccseseseeeres 4404345 
together with the annuity payable by the Government of ...............c0000 80,000 
From this must be deducted the new taxation imposed by the Government, 

which until 1917 is limited to an annual sum of .,,........ uaidbvenieinkerteens 12,000 
leaving, apart from any future increase of Revenue, a net sum of............ £472,345 


The Gross Receipts of the Railways for the eight months ending 29th February, 
1908, pane o , to cable advices, show an increase compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1906-7, of 1,317,213 soles, equivalent to about £134,000, and the 
net receipts for the half-year ending 31st December, 1907, also a cording to cable 


Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for the Letters of Allot- advices, show a substant:al increase over the corresponding period of the preceding 


year. 
It is proposed to devote the proceeds of this issue (a) to the a gs of the 

e 7th January, 

1909); (b) to the cost of construction of the new Railway Extensions ; and (c) to 
improvements of the Corporation's properties and rolling stock, to equipment for the 


| existing lines, and to the general purposes of the Corporation. 


March 20, 1890, under the provisions of the Contract for the settlement of the | 


Peruvian External Debt made on January 11, 1890, between the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and the Peruvian Bondholders’ Committee. The terms of this Contract were 
varied and extended by a Contract between the Peruvian Government and the 
Corporation, dated June 20, 1907. 

nder the concessions from the Peruvian Government, which expire in 1973, 
railways in Peru, aggregating, with extensions now under construction, upwards of 
890 miles, are Operated by the Corporation or by subsidiary Companies which it 
controls. The Corporation also has four Steamers in service on Lake Titicaca, thus 
connecting its Southern Railway with railways in Bolivia. 

It has further the right to work guano deposits up to the amount of 2,002,000 
tons, of which about 935,000 tons have already been shipped. The shipments during 
the last five years have averaged about 80,000 tons per annum, and the revenue 
derived therefrom during those years has averaged £176,112 per annum. 


The Revenue Account of the Corporation for the year ending 30th June, 1907, 


It is expected that the New Railway extensions will not only be in themselves 


P | tive, but will also id increase i ity isti 
The PERUVIAN CORPORATION (LIMITED) was incorpernted on remunerative, but will also considerably inc: the earning capacity of the existing 


lines. 
_ Application for an official quotation on the London Stock Exchange will be made 
in due course. 
_ _The full prospectus contains particulars of contracts and further material 
information. 

Applications, on the Form accompanying the full Prospectus (obtainable at the 
offices of the Corporation, its Bankers, or Brokers), are to be forwarded, together 
with the deposit of £10 per cent., to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., r5 Lombard 


| Street, London, E.C 


showed the foilowing amounts accruing to the Corporation out of the net income of | 


the Railway Companies, and from other sources :— 


@ 
The Southern Railway 91,784 3 0 
The Central Railway 101,829 13 9 
The Trujillo Railway 14,320 16 3 
The Pisco to Yca Railway 262 15 2 
Lake Titicaca Steamers... . 14,061 16 9 
232,859 4 11 
_ Less Debits— 
Chimbote Railway .... - ont $2,045 1 10 
River Desaguadero Navigation .., 3597 4 © 
- 3,642 5 10 
227,216 19 1 
Guano Account 136,279 3 
Interest, Exchange, and Miscellaneous ‘ain 20,735 15 2 
Registration Fees... 30g 16 6 
434,537 6 © 
Less Administration Expenses... ooo wee 14 5 
Sundry Expenses... a- «84,708 17 7 
30,191 12 
Net Revenue £404,345 14 0 
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MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO., LTD., 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY LIMITED: 

Priority 5 per cent. Bonds, 
First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds and Scrip, Assented, 
Consolidated ortgage 4 per cent. Bonds, 
First Consolidated Income Bonds and Scrip, 
Second Consolidated Income Bonds, 
Registered Income Bonds and Scrip, 
Stock. 

NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO: 
Preferred Stock, Common Stock (old), 
Second Preferred Stock, Deferred Stock. 

The Mexican Government, which, through ownership of stock, already 
Practically controls the National Railroad Company of Mexico, has caused to be 
prepared a plan for the Readjustment and Union of Mexican Central Railway 
Company, Limited, and National Railroad Company of Mexico, through the con- 
stitution of a new Company, to be controlled by the Mexican Government by 
Stock ownership. 

The undersigned have consented to act as Readjustment Managers of such Plan. 

In pursuance of legislation enacted by the Republic of Mexico, authorising the 
Federal Executive to issue the necessary decrees, and of a decree of the Federal 
Executive, issued accordingly, a Company. hereinafter termed the New Company, 
has been constituted in Mexico by Public Deed, under the name of 


FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO 
_... (NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO), 
which it is proposed shall acquire the securities and stocks of the Mexican Central 
Railway Company, Limited, and of the National Railroad Company of Mexico, 
and which will have corporate power to take over when deemed practicable the 
railroads and properties of said Companies. 


NEW SECURITIES. 


The New Company is to authorise the following bonds and shares : 

All bonds are to be payable, both as to principal and interest, without deduction 
for any taxes which the Company may be required to pay thereon or to deduct 
therefrom under any present or future law of the United States of Mexico or of any 


New York or any municipality in said State, and are to be pat both as to 
principal and interest, in the City of New York, in gold coin of the United States 
of America, of or equal to the present standard of weight and fineness, and all 
cou) bonds are also to be pa ae. both as to principal and interest, at the option 
of the holder, in the city of Mexico, at the fixed rate of Two Gold Pesos to the 
dollar in Mexican Gold Pesos, or in London at the fixed rate of $4.86 to the Pound 

’ Sterling, and at such places as the Readjustment Managers may determine at the 
fixed rates of Four Reichsmarks Twenty Pfennigs if in Germany, or Five Francs 
pe oy Centimes if in France, Belgium or Switzeriand, or Two Gilders Forty- 

: eight Cents to the dollar if in Holland. 

The dividends on the First Preferred Shares and on the Second Preferred Shares, 
and in case of liquidation the amount distributable on either class of preferred 
shares, are to be made payable at the option of the holder, at the fixed rate of Two 
Pesos to the dollar, either in the City of Mexico in Mexican Gold Pesos, or in the 
City of New York in United States Gold, in each case of the present standard of 
weight and fineness. Such dividends are to be payable without deduction of any 
tax which the Company may be required to pay thereon or to deduct therefrom 
under any present or future law of the United States of Mexico or of any State or 

municipality therein. 

a. Prior Lien Four and One-Half Per Cent. Sinking Fund Re- 
deemable Gold Bonds, for §225,000,000 United States Gold. 

The Prior Lien Bonds are to mature July 1, 1957, interest payabie semi-annually, 
January 1 and July 1. They are to be secured under mortgage or deed of trust to 
Central Trust Company of New York, by the deposit and pledge as a first charge of 
all securities embraced in the Plan as finally carried out and otherwise as detailed 
in the , and provision is to be made in the mortgage for the creation by the 
New Company of a sinking fund, beginning for the year 1917, and calculated to be 
sufficient, with accumulations, to retire the entire issue at or before maturity. 
They are to be subject to purchase for the sinking fund and to redemption on any 
interest day after January 1, 1917, at 105 and accrued interest, on not less than 90 

~days’ notice. 

The right is reserved to issue $6,000,000 additional bonds ranking far? passu with 
the other bonds of this series to take up or retire at or before maturity £1,200,000 
Prior Lien Sterling Bonds of the Mexican International Railroad Company, or 

-an equal amount of Prior Lien Bonds of National R. R. Co. of Mexico into which 
such Sterling Bonds of the International Company may have been refunded. 

6, General Mortgage Four Per Cent. Sinking Fund Redeemable 
Gold Bonds for $160,000,000 United States Gold, unconditionally 

‘guaranteed, principal and interest, by the Republic of Mexico, by 
endorsement on each bond. 

The Guaranteed General Mortgage Bonds are to mature October 1, 1077 
interest payable semi-annually, April 1 and October 1 They are to be secure 
under mortgage or deed of trust to the New York Trust Company, by a charge 
subject to the Prior Lien Mortgage on all securities and properties at any time 
embraced in such mortgage, and provision is to be made in the mortgage for the 
creation by the New Company of a sinking fund, beginning for the year snp, ane 
calculated to be sufficient with accumulations to retire the entire issue at or before 
maturity. They are to be subject to purchase by the sinking fund; and to redemp- 

“tion on any interest day after April 1, 1927, at par and accrued interest, on not less 
than 99 days’ notice. 

The right is reserved to issue additional bonds ranking favi fassu with the 
other bonds of this series tu take up or retire at or before maturity an equal amount 
of the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the Mexican International R. R. Co., 
or of Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the National R. R. Co. of Mexico, into 
which such bonds of the eentionst Co. may have been refunded, and also to 
issue additional bonds to take up or retire at or before maturity an equal amount 
of the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the National R. R. Co. of Mexico, into 
which Prior Lien Bonds of that Company may have been refunded. 

¢ Non-Cumulative Four Per Cent. First Preferred Shares for 

60,000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or $30,000,000 United States Gold. 

To assure to the holders of First Preferred Shares the payment of semi-annual 
dividends of 1 % for the period of three years from January 1, 1908, to the extent to 
which the net profits of the Company which shall first be applied for that purpose 

all not be sufficient to make such payment, provision is to be made for the — 

-aside by the Company, as a separate fund, of $1,800,000 Prior Lien 
$1,200,000 Guaranteed General pn Bonds, or, incase of a sale thereof, then a 
sufficient of the p ds thereof. 

d@. Non-Cumulative Five Per Cent. Second Preferred Shares for 

250,000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or $125,000,000 United States Gold. 

The Second Preferred Shares shall confer on the holders thereof the right to 
receive each year out of surplus profits dividends up to 5 % on their par value after 
the dividend of 4 % onthe First Pref Shares for such year shall have been 
= or set aside and before any dividend shall be paid for such year on the Common 
Shares, but no deficiency in such dividend in any such year shal! be made up out of 
the surplus profits of subsequent years. After cat ey of such dividend of 5 % any 
residue of surplus profits distributable in dividends for such year shall be paid to the 


‘holders of the Second Preferred Shares and to the holders of the Common Shares 
constituting part of the initial capital, in proportion to their respective holdings, 
without regard to class. : 

é. Common Shares for 150,000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or 
$75,000,000 United States Gold. 

For a full statement of the rights of the holders of the respective classes of 

es 


reference is made to ihe decree of the Federal Government of the Republic 


Bonds, First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Assent 
| 4 per cent. 


State or municipality therein or of the United States of America or of the State of | received by the Readjustment Managers, be paid to the holders of Certificates of 


ss SSE 25 
Mexican Centrat Raitway Company, $ $ & 
_ LimiteD: | | | 
Priority 5 % Bonds ; 700, 475 | | 
First Mortgage 7 “o Bonds and Scrip | | 
(assented) | 1,009 | 
Consolidated Mortgage 4 % Bonds €00 325 1 95 
First Consolidated Income Bonds | | 
and Scrip 1,100 | 
Registered Income Bonds and Scrip | 1,100 
Second Consolidated Income Bonds 1,000 
Stock | 1,000 
Nationat Company or | 
Mexico: | 
Preferred Stock 1,000 
Second Preferred Stock | | 1,100 
Common Stock (old) | | 7333' 3334 
Deferred Stock | | 


The amount of the coupon due July 1, 1908, on deposited Priority 5 per cent. 
ed, and Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds of Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, will, when 


Deposit on presentation of same to the proper Depositary to have such payment 
stamped thereon. 

The new Prior Lien 43 per cent. Bonds delivered in exchange will carry coupon 
for six months’ interest due January 1, 1909, and the Guaranteed General Mortgage 
4 percent. Bonds will carry a coupon ( ped) repr: ing three months’ interest 


; due October 1, 1908. 


The 10 re cent. cash payment to be made on exchange of National Railroad 
Company of Mexico Preferred Stock is to be payable concurrently with the delivery 
of the new securities. 

Non-interest-bearing scrip will be issued for fractional amounts of bonds con- 
vertible, when p din of $500, into bonds carrying interest froin 
July 1, 1908, and scrip for fractions of shares will be issued convertible, when pre- 
sented in amounts of $100 gold, into shares ranking for dividends from July 1, 1908. 

It is not oped at present to deal with the following securities : 

NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 
Prior Lien 43 per cent. Bonds 
First Consolidated 4 per cent. Mortgage Bonds 
5 per cent. Gold Notes (Extended) 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAiLWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 
Four-Year 5 per cent. Gold Notes 


| but, as stated in the Plan, the new Company is to become liable for the punctual 


| COMPANY, LIMITED, called for deposit, who desire to become 


payment, both as to principal and interest of said securities. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS. 
The cash requirements as stated in the Plan will be met by the purchase by the 
Bankers constituting the Readjustment Managers for their own account of 
$10,000,000 Prior Lien 44 % Bonds and 
$6,750,000 Guaranteed General Mortgage 4 % Bonds. 


DEPOSIT OF SECURITIES AND STOCK. 
Holders of securities and stock of MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
i ties to the 
, under the 
4 Wall 
DER, 


Plan must, on or before May 1, 1908, deposit their securities and stoc 
Plan with CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, No. 
Street, New York, or with its Agents for that purpose in Boston, KI 
PEABODY & CO., 115 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

Holders of stocks of NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 
who desire to become parties to the Pian, must, on or before said May 1, test, 
deposit their stocks under the Plan, with THE MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 

Deposits of stocks and securities of both of said companies also may be made : 

In Lenten with: J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.C. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, E.C. 
SWISS BANKVEREIN, 43 Lothbury, E.C. 

In Amsterdam with: HOPE & CO. 

TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS. 

In Mexico with: BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO. 

No securities will be accepted for deposit unless in negotiable condition. First 
Consolidated Income Bonds of the Central Company must carry all coupons 
maturing after July 10, 1892, Second Consolidated Income Bonds must carry all! 
coupons ; other bonds must carry all coupons maturing after January 1, 1908 ; 
and all certificates of stock must be accompanied by proper transfers and assign- 
ments executed in blank. For securities deposited proper certificates of deposit 
will be delivered, and on such deposit the depositor will become bound by all the 
provisions of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment and Union, of which the 
foregoing is only a partial summary, and to the exact terms of which reference is 

e, and upon the terms of which solely will deposits be accepted. Copies of the 
Plan and Agreement may be obtained at any of the above-mentioned offices. The 
Readjustment Managers are empowered in their discretion to declare the Plan 
operative, and in their discretion to abandon the Plan. ; 

Application will be made to the London Stock Exchange for a quotation for 
certificates of deposit issued for securities already listed on such Exchange. 

The Plan has been approved by the Government of Mexico and, subject_tq the 
sanction of its Debenture holders, by the Board of Directors of the Mexican Ceritral 
Railway Securities Company, Limited, which holds over $37,500,000 Consolidated 
4 per cent. Bonds of the Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, and by the 
holders of a majority of the outstanding stock of the Mexican Central Railway 
Company, Limited, and of the National Railroad Company of Mexico, and by the 
respective Boards of Directors of the two Companies last named. 

Dated April 6th, 1308. 
CuHN, Lors & Co., 

LADENBURG, THALMANN & Co., Hauicarten & Co.,, 

SpeveR BroTuers Bank FUR HANDEL UND INDUSTRIE, 
Bertiner HANpELSGESELLSCHAFT, 

Readjustment Managers. 


Spever & Co., 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO PREFERRED SHARES 
and SECOND PREFERRED SHARES. 

Referring to the Plan for the readjustment and union of the Mexicar: Central 

Railway Company, Limited, and National Railroad Company of Mexico, the under- 


signed beg to inform holders of the above Shares that the terms offered for same have 
been agreed on after amy oy gotiz , and d their acceptance and 
the deposit of Shares under the Plan without delay. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lorueury, Lonpon, E.C. 
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April 6th, 1908. SPEYER & CO., New York. 


= 
i ilroad C f Mexi 
National Railroa ompany o exico. 
074, ine Securities :— , of Mexico, dated July 6, 1907, a copy of which has been filed with each of the De. ; 
Securities | positaries, and can pry offices of any of the 
| TABLE SHOWING BASIS OF EXCHANGE OF SECURITIES. : 
| Each $1,000 par value of old Securities 
| is to receive 
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A. &C. BLACK’S 
First Spring List. 


THE TESTAMENTS of the TWELVE 


PATRIARCHS. Translated from the Editor’s Greek 
Text, and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by 
R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., D.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Author of ‘The Apocalypse of Baruch,” ‘* The 
Assumption of Moses,” &e. Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 1 a net. 
INDICES TO DIATESSARICA. With 
a Specimen of Research. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Author 
of “Johannine Grammar” and “ Silanus the Christian.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 2s. @ net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ASTRONOMY DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By AGNES M. CLERKE, Author of 
‘The System of the Stars,” &c. Fourth Edition, revised 
and corrected, containing 6 Full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. 
By D. H. SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., Author of ** An 
Introduction to Structural Botany.” Second Edition, contain- 
_ing 212 Illustrations. In Two ' Volumes. Vol. I., price 6s. net. 


A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Being an easy Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. By 
OTTO V. DARBISHIRE, B.A., Ph.D. . Containing 115 
Illustrations from Photographs specially taken by the Author. 
_ Sve. cloth. Price 2s. 


KAFIR SOCIALISM, and the: of 
Individualism. An Introduction to the Study of the 
Native Problem. By DUDLEY KIDD, Author of ‘‘ The 
Essential Kafir” and ‘* Savage Childhood.” Large Crown 
8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF DR. JOHN BROWN. 
With Letters from Ruskin, Thackeray, and others. Edited by 

his SON and D. W. FORREST, M.A., D.D. With Bio- 
graphical Introductions by ELIZABETH T. MCLAREN. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. By HENRY GREY GRAHAM, Author of 
‘*Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” With a 


Frontispiece Portrait, and a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
Post 8vo. cloth. Price 5s. net. 


IN SPAIN. By Joun Lomas, Editor of 
**O’Shea’s Guide to Spain.” With 50 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and a large Mapin Colour. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top. Price 6s, net. 


MONTREUX. Painted by J. Hanpw ICKE 
LEWIS and MAY HARDWICKE LEWIS. Described by 
FRANCIS H. GRIBBLE. Containing 20 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour and a Sketch Map. Square demy 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


WINDSOR. Painted by Gaonce M. Hexton. 
Described by Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, 
K.C.V.O. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS FROM QUEER STREET. 


By J. H. M. ABBOTT, Author of ‘* Tommy Cornstalk,” * An 
Outlander in England,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono Square, Lonpon, W. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


THE CHILDREN’S EASTER BOOK, 
NOW READY. Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


EASTER EGGS: 


An Easter Idyll for Children. 
By CHRISTOPH VON SCHMID. 
With many Illustrations in Colour and Black and White, by 


MISS M. V. WHEELHOUSE, 
And Specially-designed Title and End-Papers. 


“Christoph von Schmid’s account of the origin of Easter Eggs makes a 
very charming tale, and, in its present guise, embellished with exquisite full- 
page coloure illustrations, i it is as attractive an Easter gift-book as can well 
be imagined.” —Odse? ver. 


Prospectus and Specimen Plate on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF PAIN. - 
By THOMAS J. HARDY. 

A small volume which will be found to give with much eloquence 
and the weight of experience the witness of suffering to a larger life. 
The fact of suffering has been treated on many sides as a mystery 
which it is desirable to harmonise with belief in a wisely ordered 
world. The object of the writer is, however, to show that suffering 
is less a field for the exercise of philosophic speculation than the 
common and central ground of life itself, where alone may be found 
an indication of life’s purpose, and consequently of its conduct. 

Prospectus on application. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
(Poetry and Truth from my Own Life.] Revised Translation 
by M. STEELE-SMITH, Head Lecturer in Modern 
Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge. With an 
Introduction and Bibliography by KARL BREUL, 
Litt.D., Ph.D. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; 
limp leather, 3s. net. (Zhe York Library.) 


NEW WORKS by ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN 1348 & 1349. 


New and Revised Edition. 


“ By far the most interesting and exhaustive record to be found of this most 
appalling visitation.”"—Morning Post. 


THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY, 
and other Essays. Illustrated. 
IN THE PRESS. 
THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, and other Essays. 


Prospectus on application. 


HANDBOOKS of the GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
CHEAPER REISSUE. 


Post 8vo. with 40 Full-page Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 31 Volumes Now Ready. 
FRANS HALS. By G. S. Davies, M.A 
RUBENS. By Hore Rea. 

VAN DYCK. By Lioner Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 


A Prospectus, with specimen Plates, will be sent on application. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL 
CHURCHES 
Uniform with Bell’s Cathedral Series. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


Chartres. Paris (Notre Dame). 
Rouen. Mont St. Michel. | 
Amiens, Bayeux. 


Detailed and Illustrated List on application. 
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